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SOME  OF  OUR  POETS. 

AUGUSTA  JOYCE   CROCHERON. 


THIS  lady  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  9,  1844.  Her 
father  was  John  Joyce,  from 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  His 
parents  came  from  England. 
Her  mother,  Caroline  A.  Joyce, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Perkins,  a  sea  captain,  and  his 
wife  Caroline  Herriman.  The 
Perkins  and  Herriman  families 
were  early  Puritan  emigrants, 
the  property  they  first  built  upon  being, 
we  are  told,  still  in  the  possession  of 
their  descendants. 

Sister  Crocheron's  great  grandfather. 
Elder  John  Herriman,  was  the  founder 
of  the  "New  Light  Christian  Baptist 
Church." 

In  1843  her  mother,  while  visiting  Bos- 
ton, heard  Elder  Erastus  Snow  preach 
the  new  and  everlasting  Gospel,  and 
was  baptized  at  midnight  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  becoming  from  that  time  an 
exile  from  her  father's  household.  She 
soon  after  married,  and  in  February, 
1846,  embarked  with  her  husband  and 
other  Saints  on  the  ship  Brooklyn,  and 
landed  at  San  Francisco  on  July  31st  of 
the  same  year,  just  as  the  Mexican  war 
was  closing. 


Dangers  and  privation  followed,  then 
the  gold  discovery;  and  becoming  sud- 
denly wealthy,  Augusta's  father  left  the 
Church. 

In    1852  her  mother  took  her  and  her 


sister  and  went  to  San  Bernardino  to 
help  build  that  colony,  established  by 
Elders  Amasa  M.  Lyman  and  Charles  C. 
Rich.       In    1865   they  visited  Utah  for 
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one  year,  then  'returned  to  California, 
sold  out  and  came  to  Utah  to  live,  set- 
tling in  St.  George  by  request  of  Brother 
Erastus  Snow.  There  Augusta  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Relief  Society, 
and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

In  1869  they  came  to  Salt  Lake  City 
on  a  visit,  and  Augusta  was  married  to 
Elder  George  W.  Crocheron. 

In  1870  she  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  Ninth  Ward, 
also  secretary  of  the  Relief  Society  of 
the  same  Ward.  During  thirteen  years, 
was  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Semi- 
monthly Meetings,  held  in  the  Four- 
teenth Ward;  and  moving  into  that 
Ward,  became  a  teacher  in  the  Relief 
Society.  In  1878  was  set  apart  and 
blessed  to  labor  as  secretary  of  the  Y. 
L.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of 
Zion,  (.Sister  Mary  A.  Freeze  being 
president),  which  office  she  filled  seven 
years,  then  removed  to  Bountiful. 

In  1880,  by  the  advice  and  aid  of 
friends.  Sister  Crocheron  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  "Wild  Flowers  of 
Deseret, "  and  in  1883  the  picture  and 
book,  "Representative  Women  of  Des- 
eret." Later  she  produced  a  drawing, 
"Joseph  rebuking  the  guard,"  which  the 
artist,  Dan  Weggeland,  reproduced  as  a 
painting,  from  which  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphic copies  were  sold.  Later  still 
she  wrote  and  published  "The  Chil- 
dren's Book,"  for  Mormon  Children. 

Sister  Crocheron  has  won  in  compe- 
tition three  gold  medals,  and  cash  prizes 
for  stories  and  poems  published  in  the 
Contributor. 

To  the  Woman  s  Exponent  she  makes 
acknowledgment;  that  journal  having 
been  the  first  to  introduce  her  to  the 
public  in  Utah,  and  stimulate  her  falter- 
ing courage.  In  its  sanctum  she  has 
ever  found  sympathy  and  aid,  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  has  ever  been  dear  to  her. 


In  1885  Sister  Crocheron  removed  to 
Bountiful,  that  her  children  might  learn 
the  beauties  and  duties  of  country  life. 
She  there  became  teacher  of  a  Bible 
class  (taking  also  a  course  at  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  Academy,  Provo).  She 
held  that  position  for  five  years. 

In  189b,  with  her  family,  she  removed 
to  Erda,  Tooele  County.  They  had  one 
horse  and  the  use  of  one  cow,  and  by 
faithful  labors  and  some  kindness  by 
friends  they  managed  to  build  a  smal 
adobe  house,  and  while  it  was  still  un- 
plastered  and  unceiled,  moved  into  i 
one  rainy  day  in  March.  It  was  home, 
and  their  morning  and  evening  prayers 
were  heard  and  answered,  and  they  were 
happy. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Zina  Walk- 
er, is  in  her  own  house  with  three  chil- 
dren; the  second,  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 
Bates,  has  also  her  own  home  and  two 
children.  The  second  son.  Royal,  was 
also  married  and  his  wife  had  one  child. 
Alden,  the  eldest  son,  a  gentle  and 
good  young  man,  had  just  been  married 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fami- 
ly all  looked  to  him  to  be  a  staff  and 
guide.  But  after  three  brief,  happy 
months,  he  was  taken  suddenlj'  ill,  and 
before  his  brothers  and  sisters  could  be 
called  to  him,  he  passed  the  portals  of 
death. 

That  blow  was  very  severe  upon  the 
stricken  family,  but  apparently  not  suf- 
ficient to  fulfill  all  requirements. 

Six  months  later,  Royal  was  also 
called  away  by  death,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. Thus  were  the  brothers  reunited, 
and  the  family  doubly  bereft. 

These  painful  trials  came  to  Sister 
Crocheron  only  last  year,  1902.  One  son, 
Volney,  remains.  He  is  not  yet  21 
years  old.  But  he  is  strong  in  his  de- 
sires to  keep  on  where  his  brothers  left 
off  in  the  performance  of  good  works 
upon  the  earth. 
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Sister  Crocheron  has  ever  striven  to 
be  diligent  and  faithful  to  every  trust  re- 
posed in  her,  and  to  lead  her  children 
in  the  paths  of  rectitude. 

Her  labors  among  her  sisters  in  their 
different  organizations  have  been  highly 
commendable  and  greatly  appreciated. 

She  is  by  nature  exceedingly  modest 
and  retiring;  greatly  devoted  to  her  re- 
ligion and  loved  ones;  sincere  and  earn- 
est in  her  friendships. 

In  all  her  sorrows,  Sister  Crocheron 
still  trusts  the  Lord,  and  looks  to  Him 
with  undaunted  faith  and  hope,  feeling 
that  His  promises  to  His  faithful  ones 
are  sure. 

Lately  she  has  commenced  a  work  in 
which  she  hopes  to  render  in  verse 
many  of  the  beauties  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

The  following  poems  are  selections 
from  Sister  Crocheron's  writings: 


0  book!  No  learned  men 
Revised  thee  at  their  will; 

Pure  as  thou  wast  first  graven  then, 
God's  scribe  can  own  thee  still. 

Ruins  and  remnants  of  thy  race 
Prove  thine  antiquity; 

And  revelation's  holy  grace 
Proves  thy  divinity. 

1  hold  thee  in  my  hand, 

I  fold  thee  to  my  heart. 
Thy  truths  are  as  the  Bible's,  and 

Of  God's  own  plans  a  part. 
Out  o'er  the  centuries'  night 

Breaketh  the  latter  dayl 
The  kingdom  builded  by  His  might 

No  more  shall  pass  away. 

Thy  prophets  shall  return, 

Thy  wastes  shall  bloom  again. 
And  all  the  world  shall  know 

Thy  truth,  O  Record,  then; 
Thy  martyrs  robed  and  crowned. 

Thy  witnesses  shall  be, 
O  Book!  that  from  the  ground — 

Brought  life,  O  world,  to  thee. 


THE    BOOK    OF    MORMON. 

Lifted  from  earth's  embrace, 

Thou  liest  in  my  hand! 
Blest  record  of  a  vanished  race, 

Of  unknown,  hidden  land. 
Guarded  bj'  God's  own  care. 

The  hill  His  secret  kept. 
Since  thy  last  scribe,  sad,  lingering  there, 

In  lonely  anguish  wept. 

No  other  volume's  page 

Like  thine — of  purest  gold, — 
Shining,  age  after  age, 

Untarnished,  new,  though  old; 
And  when  with  light  of  day 

Thine  own  once  more  could  blend. 
Rarer  than  jewels'  gleam  the  ray 

On  lines  by  prophets  penned. 


CHRISTMAS   TITHING. 

'Twas  near  the  happy  Christmas  time. 

And  all  the  country  roads 
Were  strung  along  with  teams  that  drew 

Full,  high,  and  plenteous  loads, — 
The  Mormon  farmers  bringing  in 

Their  tithing  for  the  year. 
Oh,  'was  a  sight  to  cheer  the  eyes, 

A  pleasant  sound  to  hear! 

With  willing  hands  they  brought  to  Him 

The  tenth  of  what  was  given, 
And  knew  His  blessing  would  again 

Unloose  the  stores  of  heaven. 
The  sacks  of  wheat  and  flour  by  which 

The  "Temple  hands"  were  fed. 
The  sweet  dried  fruits  and  honey-comb. 

The  apples  gold  and  red. 


Nor  wind  or  rain  or  snow 

E'er  made  thy  bosom  bare; 
Men's  feet  pressed  to  and  fro 

Nor  guessed  the  secret  there; 
And  still  through  nights  and  days. 

Through  years  and  centuries. 
Earth  answered  back  to  heaven's  gaze, 

And  kept  her  mysteries. 


The  barrels  filled  with  syrups  pure. 

Butter  and  creamy  cheese. 
Fluttering  poultry — what  poor  men 

Were  ever  served  like  these? 
Yet  not  alone  for  "Temple  hands" 

These  tithings  all  were  brought, 
In  every  ward,  ( ignoring  creeds,) 

The  poor  and  sad  are  sought. 
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Their  names  are  learned,  and  every  one. 

The  Bishops'  clerks  enroll; 
For  each  are  generous  baskets  filled. 

And  measured  wood  and  coal; 
And  busy  men  step  in  and  out. 

As  th'  tithing  wagons  go. 
Out  through  the  gates  to  every  ward. 

Their  portion  to  bestow. 

Oh,  once  I  went  to  many  homes, 

And  happy  scenes  were  they! 
There  busy  worked  the  wives  to  get 

All  done  for  Christmas  day; 
For  romping  boys  were  newly  made 

Full  suits  of  Provo  goods; 
For  little  girls,  light  woollen  plaids, 

And  pretty  home-made  hoods. 

I  saw  the  laborer's  sickly  child 

With  dainty  food  was  fed, 
As  fresh  and  pure  as  e'er  before 

The  epicure  was  spread. 


No  happier  driver  takes  a  load. 

Where'er  the  things  may  go. 
Than  he  who  carries  to  the  poor, 

On  Christmas  eve,  through  snow. 

For  well  he  knows  how  eyes  that  closed 

Expecting  naught,  shall  wake. 
And  find  a  joyous  Christmas  gift. 

And  bless  him  for  its  sake. 
The  many  blessings  tithing  brings. 

Not  you  or  I  can  count; 
The  little  tenth  from  each  one  swells. 

To  rich  and  large  amount. 

Oh  blessings  on  the  heart  that  gives 

The  duty  that  it  owes: 
And  praise  his  love,  who  made  the  law 

Which  like  ar.ver  flows. 
Through  all  our  mountains  and  our  vales, 

Relieving,  first,  the  poor. 
And  writes  the  giver's  name  in  lines 

Which  ever  shall  endure! 


INSPIRATION  OF  MOTTOES  AND  PROVERBS. 


HE    memory    of    a  proverb,    or 
motto,  taught  him  by  his  moth- 
er, was  the  turning  point  in  the 
life   of    the   late    Dr.    Karl  G. 
t^       Maeser,    and   saved  him  from 
n        committing   a    grievous   error. 
^        In    many    a    like    instance,    a 
seeming   trifle,  a  song    or  a  word,   has 
been  the  inspiration  to  which  a  man  has 
owed  his  success  in  life.     Perhaps  this 
inspiration  has  been  found  in  a  book,  a 
kind  word,  a  sermon,  a  song,  an  act  of 
kindness   or   an    uplifting  motto.     The 
reading  of  a  verse  in  the  Bible  was  the 
opening  of    the   brilliant   career  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,   and  led  to  the 
restoration   of   the   Gospel  in  this   dis- 
pensation. 

Mottoes  and    proverbs  have  been  the 


inspiration  that  influenced  the  lives  of 
famous  men  and  women  of  all  ages. 
David  Crockett's  homely  maxim,  "Be 
sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead,"  has 
always  been  a  favorite  adage  since  ut- 
tered by  that  famous  patriot.  There  is 
inspiration  in  the  motto  traditionally 
attributed  to  Thor,  the  Scandinavian 
deity  of  mythology,  "Either  I  will  find 
a  way  or  make  one."  The  axiom  of 
James  A  Garfield,  "There  are  some 
things  I  am  afraid  of — I  am  afraid  to  do 
a  mean  thing,"  and  that  of  another 
famous  statesman,  "I  would  rather  be 
right  than  president,"  could  be  adopted 
with  profit  by  all. 

Every  youth  should  choose  a  person- 
al motto — one  that  will  inspire  and  en- 
courage him   in  the  battle  of  life;  one 
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that  will  be   a  constant  uplifter  toward 
a  better  and  grander  life. 

In  presenting  a  few  for  selection  a  be- 
ginning will  be  made  with  the  Crolden 
Rule  given  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples: 

Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you. 

The  Savior  put  this  idea  somewhat 
more  forcibly  in  another  form,  in  an  ex- 
pression so  terse  that  it  can  be  adopted 
as  a  rule  of  life  by  everyone.  He  warns 
His  disciples  to — 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged:  for  with 
what  judgement  ye  judge  ye  shall  be  judged; 
and  with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be 
•measured  to  you  again. 

The  following  may  help  in  making 
other  selections: 

He  is  the  richest  man  who  enriches  mankind. 

Character  is  the  poor  man's  capital. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true. 

Guard  your  weak  point. 

There  is  something  better  than  making  a  liv- 
ing—making a  life. 

Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

He  serves  best  who  loves  most. 

An  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cleverness. 

Never  bear  a  {.rudge  against  yourself. 

The  rule  of  life  adopted  by  Jesus  our 
Savior,  and  exemplified  in  His  every 
act — "Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done" — 
is  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  every  Lat- 
ter-day Saint,  young  or  old.  The  in- 
spired axiom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  "The  glory  of  God  is  intelli- 
gence," should  be  an  incentive  to  all 
who  desire  "to  become  like  Him."  A 
safe  rule  to  follow  in  the  choice  of  reading 
was  that  given  by  the  Prophet  Joseph — 
"Seek  ye  out  of  the  best  books  words  of 
wisdom."  "Be  kind  to  yourself,  by 
making  the  record  of  a  well-spent  life," 
is  the  favorite  maxim  of  Elder  George 
Teasdale.  "Do  what  is  right,  let  the 
consequence  follow," — so  often  sung  in 


the  congregations  of  the  Saints — has 
inspired  and  encouraged  many  a  doubt- 
ing and  fainting  heart.  Bishop  Edward 
Hunter's  oft-repeated  admonition,  "Pay 
your  tithes  and  be  blest,"  has  been  crys- 
talized  into  a  proverb  known  through- 
out the  Church. 

The  Chinese  have  a  beautiful  precept 
in  the  following  lines: 

Think  of  your  own  faults  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  when  you  are  awake,  and  of  the  faults  of 
others  the  latter  part  ot  the  night,  when  you 
are  asleep. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to 
place  statues  and  images  of  heroes  in 
their  houses  to  inspire  their  children 
with  high  ideals.  Better  still  is  the 
modern  custom  of  adorning  the  walls  of 
our  homes  and  halls  with  uplifting 
mottoes.  They  are  a' constant  source 
of  inspiration  to  every  member  of  the 
household. 

A  motto  may  be  impressed  and  mem- 
orized more  easily  when  it  is  in  the  form 
of  stirring  verse.  The  following  are 
worth  memorizing  and  adopting  as  rules 
of  life: 

Today,  today  work  with  a  will, 
Today,  today  your  duties  fulfill; 
Today,  today  work  while  you  may. 
There  is  no  tomorrow,  but  only  today. 

Are  you  in  earnest?  Seize  this  very  minute. 
What  3'ou  can  do,  or  dream  you  can,  begin  it. 
Write  your  own  epitaph  in  high-flown  phrases, 
Extol  your  merits  with  the  loudest  praises; 
Paint  every  virtue  in  the  highest  hue. 
Then — live  a  life  that  shall  approve  it  true. 

It  is  not  birth,  nor  rank,  nor  state. 

But  "get-up-and-get"  that  makes  men  great. 

How  long  we  live,  not  years  but  actions  tell; 
That  man   lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life 
well. 

Let  not  your  right  hand  ever  know 

What  gifts  through  3'our  lett  hand  may  flow. 

Speak  gently,  it  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear; 
Speak  gently,  let  no  harsh  word  mar 

The  good  we  might  do  here. 
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A  beautiful  verse  to  call  to  mind,  in- 
spiring holy  thoughts  when  we  partake 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
is  the  following: 

While  of  these  emblems  we  partake, 

In  Jesus'  name  and  for  His  sake, 

Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 

The  characteristic  by-word  of  the 
Spanish  when  duties  press  is  "Manana" 
(tomorrow).  It  is  little  wonder  they  are 
losing  prestige  in  the  world.  The  live, 
progressive  man  reverses  this  motto;  it 
is  the  only  safe  rule  to  follow  whatever 
be  the  duty:  "Never  put  off  till  tomor- 
row what  should  be  done  today." 

Many  a  man's  life  has  been  ruined  by 
procrastinating,  or  putting  off  heaven- 
born  flashes  of  inspiration.  Many  a 
man  has  suffered  defeat  through  dilly- 
dallying and  delay,  when  promptness 
would  have  won  the  victory.  The  only 
sure  way  to  win  is  to  "start  right  and 
start  right  away."  Promptness  in  obey- 
ing the  still  small  voice  on  more  than 
one  occasion  saved  the  late  President 
Wilford  Woodruff  from  peril  and  death. 
An  incentive  to  promptness,  and  always 
a  good  rule  to  follow  in  every  condition 
in  life,  whatsoever  be  the  work  or  duty 
before  us,  is  the  suggestive  motto,  "Do 
it  now,"  sometimes  supplemented  by 
the  words,  "and  do  it  to  a  finish.'' 
Franklin's  motto,  "One  today  is  worth 
two  tomorrows,"  should  be  seriously 
taken  by  everyone  who  would  be  some- 
body or  accomplish  anything  in  life. 

Here  are  a  few  especially  good  max- 
ims that  may  be  adopted  as  rules  of  con- 
duct by  which  we  may  rise: 

Live  on  good  terms  with  yourself. 

Well  begun  is  half  done. 

Well  done  is  twice  done. 

Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

He  who  rises  late  must  trot  all  day. 

Your  talent  is  your  calling. 


Duty  is  the  measure  of  your  talent. 

Be  greater  than  your  calling. 

Keep  thy  shop  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee. 

The  king  is  the  man  who  can. 

The  world  makes  way  for  a  determined  man. 

Don't  wait  for  opportunity — make  it. 

On  the  great  clock  of  time  there  is  but  one 
word— NOW. 

What  is  put  in  the  first  of  life  is  put  in  the 
whole  of  it.     Start  right. 

When  you  are  good  to  others  you  are  best  to 
yourself. 

The  lucky   man    is   the   man  who  sees  and 
grasps  his  opportunity. 

A  great  opportunity  will  only  make  you  ridic- 
ulous unless  you  are  prepared  for  it. 

Try  to  be  somebody  with  all  your  might. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  it,  is  to  fall  in  love  with  your  work. 

That   is  a   choice  friend   who  conceals    our  • 
faults  from  the  view  of  others,  and  yet  discovers 
them  to  our  own. 

Whatever  worthy  object  be  your  aim 
in  life, 

Start  in  to  win. 
And  keep  straight  in  the  way. 
Unflagging  to  the  end. 

"As  ye  SOW  so  shall  ye  reap,"  is  one 
of  the  best  things  ever  said  by  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  a  precept  very  strongly  empha- 
sized in  the  things  he  himself  suffered. 
How  important  then  to  remember  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  a  favorite  song, 
namely,  "Scatter  seeds  of  kindness, 
for  our  reaping  by  and  by." 

The    following    advice,    full   of   wise 
saws,    is   from    the   poet    Shakespeare, 
whose   writings,    next    to   the    English 
Bible,    are  considered  the  best  in  Eng- 
lish   literature.      The    lines    are    from 
"Hamlet,"   Shakespeare's  masterpiece: 
Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
Those   friends  thou  hast,   and   their  adoption 

tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel. 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment. 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.    Be- 
ware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but  being  in 
Bear  't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
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Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice: 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy;  rich  not  gaudy: 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 
*    *    *    Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 


For  loan  oft  loses  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Joseph  Hyi-iDU  Parry. 


MY  MISSION  IN  GERMANY. 

PROMPTINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 


YEA,  behold,  I  will  tell  you  in  your  mind 
and  in  your  heart,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  shall  come  upon  you  and  which 
shall  dwell  in  your  heart.  Now,  be- 
hold, this  is  the  spirit  of  revelation;  behold, 
this  is  the  spirit  by  which  Moses  brought  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry 
ground- — Doc.  and  Cov.  sec  8:  2,  3. 

This  is  the  spirit  by  which  Philip  was 
prompted  to  go  to  the  chariot  of  the 
eunuch  and  ask  him  "Understandest 
thou  what  thou  readest.''"  It  was  by 
this  Spirit  that  John  the  Baptist  recog- 
nized the  Savior  when  He  came  to  him 
to  be  baptized  of  him.  It  was  by  this 
Spirit  that  Paul  traveled  and  preached 
to  the  saints  at  Galatia,  Ephesus  and 
Corinth,  and  by  which  also  he  wrote 
his  endearing  ppistles.  Peter,  in  his 
second  epistle  to  the  saints,  also  gives 
the  same  explanation  when  he  declares 
that  "prophecy  came  not  in  olden  time 
by  the  will  of  man;  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  It  is  by  this  Spirit  that 
the  Latter-day  Saint  missionaries  are 
guided  in  their  travels  among  the  na- 
tions to  gather  out  the  honest-in-heart 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to 
the  land  which  the  Lord  has  selected 
for  His  chosen  people.  It  is  by  this 
Spirit  that  they  find  out  when  they  en- 
ter a  city,  "who  in  it  is  worthy"  to  re- 


ceive the  holy  message.  "Peace  be  to 
this  house."  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  principle,  "the  promptings  of  the 
Spirit,"  that  I  desire  to  state  two  inci- 
dents that  took  place  in  my  experience 
while  in  the  missionary  field. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  evening  when 
I  entered  a  certain  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  Germany.  As  usual,  I  made  it  a 
matter  of  prayer  before  entering  the 
town  to  know  of  the  Lord  who  in  it 
would  be  worthy  of  the  message  I  had 
to  deliver.  I  noticed  a  large  tree  a  short 
distance  from  the  roadside,  and  feeling 
that  it  would  be  a  sufficiently  secluded 
spot  for  this  purpose,  I  repaired  to  it, 
kneeled  and  made  my  wants  known  to 
the  Lord.  On  rising  to  my  feet  the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit  came  to  me,  to 
go  and  trust  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  first  house  that  I  should 
be  directed  to  go  to,  would  be  the  one 
where  I  would  receive  food  and  lodg- 
ing for  the  night.  This  prompting  came 
so  forcibly  upon  me  that  I  had  no  doubt 
of  its  literal  fulfillment.  I,  therefore, 
entered  the  town,  trusting  entirely  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  guide  my  foot- 
steps. After  passing  a  number  of  houses 
I  felt  suddenly  impressed  to  turn  to  the 
right  and  to  knock  at  the  door  of  a 
house  standing  considerably  in  the  rear 
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and  surrounded  by  a  lawn.  A  lady  came 
to  the  door.  In  the  usual  manner  I 
made  my  wants  known.  I  had  no  doubt 
but  that  I  should  be  kindly  received, 
but,  to  my  surprise,  she  told  me  that 
she  had  been  house-cleaning  that  day; 
that  her  beds  were  not  up,  and  that 
everything  was  in  confusion,  and  that 
it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  her  to 
accommodate  me. 

1  felt  disappointed,  for  the  prompting 
of  the  Spirit  had  been  so  strong  that  I 
felt  sure  as  I  approached  the  house  that 
it  would  be  the  one  in  which  I  would 
find  accommodations  for  the  night.  As 
I  turned  to  go  the  lady  told  me  of  a 
particular  friend  of  hers,  further  up  in 
town,  who  would  undoubtedly  entertain 
me.  I  concluded  that  for  once  I  had 
certainly  mistaken  the  promptings  of 
the  Spirit,  and  my  faith  was  consider- 
ably shaken.  I  went  to  the  house  di- 
rected, but  here  also  I  was  told  with 
some  plausible  excuse,  that  I  could  not 
stay,  and,  as  before,  was  directed  to  a 
house  further  up  town.  Again  I  knocked 
at  a  door,  only  to  receive  the  same  re- 
ply. Finally  at  about  1 1  o'clock  at 
night,  I  stood  before  the  last  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  repeating  the 
same  request  I  had  made  at  the  previous 
houses,  with  the  same  result,  except  that 
there  was  no  house  further  on  to  send 
me.  My  heart  commenced  to  fail  with- 
in me  as  this  last  refusal  was  uttered, 
for  a  night's  lodging  in  the  woods  seemed 
inevitable,  as  the  next  town  was  at  least 
six  miles  away,  and  it  would  be  too  late 
for  me  to  wake  up  anyone  at  that  time 
of  night. 

As  I  turned  to  walk  towards  the  gate, 
I  met  a  young  lady,  panting  for  breath, 
coming  towards  me.  She  asked  at  once 
if  I  was  the  man  who  had  called  at  the 
house  of  her  mistress  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town,  asking  for  a  night's  lodging. 
I  told  her  that  I  was.     "Oh,"  she  said. 


"I    have  chased  all  through  this  town 
after  you;  for  a  peculiar  feeling  came 
upon  my  mistress  after  you  left,  that  she 
must   accommodate  you   for  the  night. 
And  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that  she 
sent  me  after  you,  telling  me  not  to  stop 
until  I  found  you,  and  to  be  sure  and 
bring  you  back  with   me."     It  is  need- 
less  to   say  that  this  was  an  agreeable 
surprise,  and  that  I  felt  with  all  my  heart 
to  thank  the  Lord  for  at  least  answering 
my  prayer  in  providing  a  resting  place 
for   me   that   night.     But   imagine    my 
still   greater  surprise   when   the  young 
lady  led  me  right  back  to  the  very  house 
at  which  I  had  at  first  knocked  and  to 
which  the  Spiiit  had  prompted  me  to 
go  with  the  assurance  that  I  should  find 
food  and  lodging.     On  entering  I  found 
the   good   lady  all  wreathed   in  smiles 
with  a  happy  welcome  upon  her  lips, 
and  a  kind  invitation  to  sit  down  to  the 
meal  that  she  specially  had  prepared  for 
me,  with  the  hope  that  I  would  relish  it, 
for  it  had  given  her  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
pare it.     While   enjoying  the  meal,  for 
I  was  hungry,  she  told  me  that  she  had 
no  peace  of  mind  from  the  moment  she 
turned  me  from  the  door;  and  so  great- 
ly was  she  wrought  upon  with  this  feel- 
ing that  she  felt  herself  finally  impelled 
to  send  her  domestic  to  bring  me  back 
again.      After  she  had  sent  her,  she  felt 
so   confident    that    I   would  come  back 
that  she  at  once  went  to  work  to  prepare 
supper  for  me  and  to  put  up  a  bed  for 
my  benefit. 

None  but  a  missionary  knows  how  I 
felt  that  night  when  I  bowed  my  knees 
in  prayer  before  my  heavenly  Father  in 
thanksgiving  for  His  kindness  and  mercy 
to  me;  and  none  but  a  missionary  knows 
how  cozily  I  slept  between  those  clean, 
white  sheets  and  upon  that  bed  of  down 
especially  prepared  for  me  through  the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit. 

L.  F.  Moencli. 


WITH  THE  ELDERS. 

PART  VIII.— AT  THE  DOCKS. 


BRIGHT  and  early  we  leave  our 
hotel  and  begin  a  pleasant  walk, 
beyond  St.  George's  Hall,  to 
the  principal  retailing  district 
of  Liverpool.  We  pay  an  early 
visit  to  the  busy  market  and 
then  wend  our  way  up  Renshaw 
and  Leece  Streets  to  Rodney 
Street.  Going  along  Rodney 
street  we  search  for  the  house 
numbered  62,  that  being  the 
birthplace  of  "The  Grand  Old  Man," 
William  E.  Gladstone.     The  house  is,  in 


While  so  near,  our  curiosity  takes  us 
to  and  through  the  beautiful  St.  James' 
Cemetery,  after  which  we  make  down 
Duke  Street,  pass  the  roomy  custom 
house  buildings,  and  come  to  Castle 
Street.  Half  way  along  this  busy  thor- 
oughfare stand;  St.  George's  Church, 
occupying  the  site  on  which  King  John 
erected  the  old  Liverpool  castle  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
At  the  end  of  Castle  Street  we  turn  to 
the  left  and  proceed  down  the  much 
used  Water  Street,  and  shortly  come  to 


THE    LIVERPOOL    LANDING    STAGE. 


appearance,  an  ordinary  three-story 
English  residence  made  of  common  red 
brick  with  white  sandstone  over  doors 
and  windows,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  homes  we  see  in  the  town. 


an  open  space  called  Pier  Head,  lined 
with  cabs,  alive  with  tram  cars,  and 
swarming  with  hundreds  of  men,  women 
and  children  hurrying  off  to  work.  We 
wonder   where   they  all  come  from,  but 
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on  reaching  the  Landing  Stage  our 
query  is  soon  answered  for  here  we  see 
the  ferry  boats,  etc.,  plowing  across  the 
Mersey,  bringing  their  great  loads  of 
passengers  from  the  Birkenhead  to  the 
Liverpool  side. 

On  reaching  the  landing  stage  this 
morhing  we  find  it  much  lower  than  it 
was  last  evening.  Then  the  bridges 
connecting  it  to  the  land  seemed  about 
horizontal,  now  they  are  at  quite  an  in- 
cline. Upon  inquiry  we  learn  that  the 
landing  stage  is  an  enormous  raft  float- 
ing on  the  water,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  move  up  and  down  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide.  The  tide  here  is  very 
great,  sometimes  measuring  as  much  as 
thirty-two  feet.  The  bridges,  eight  in 
number,  are  fastened  at  their  ends  with 
big  hinges,  thus  allowing  the  quay  to 
move  up  and  down  with  no  serious  con- 
sequences. The  mammoth  raft  floats 
on  two  hundred  water-tight  iron  pon- 
toons. It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
length  and  from  eighty  to  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  wide.  At  first  it  was  built 
in  two  parts,  but  in  1874  they  were 
united,  thus  forming,  undoubtedly,  the 
largest  and  finest  landing  stage  in  the 
world.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  its  sink- 
ing on  account  of  being  overloaded. 
Thousands  of  people  and  dozens  of 
heavy  drays,  loaded  with  weighty  lug- 
gage, drawn  by  big  horses  are  often  on 
it  at  once  and  still  it  scarcely  seems  to 
sink.  Several  permanent  buildings  are 
erected  upon  it,  among  which  we  notice 
ticket  offices, waitingrooms,  candyshops, 
news  stands,  etc.  The  largest  steamers 
afloat  can  now  come,  regardless  of  tide, 
alongside  the  stage  to  land  their  passen- 
gers, and  in  fact  all  who  now  disembark 
at  Liverpool  are  received  at  this  famous 
place. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  both  up  and 
down  the  river,  the  banks  are  solid 
walls  of  masonry.     This  stone  work  ex- 


tends forsomeseven  miles,  being  broken 
now  and  again  by  gateways  leading  in- 
to the  docks  a  short  distance  inland. 
The  iron  gates,  which  work  just  like 
canal  locks,  are  opened,  to  allow  vessels 
to  go  through,  only  at  high  tide.  Then 
they  are  closed,  thus  keeping  the  water 
within  the  docks  at  high  tide  level  even 
when  the  tide  has  gone  down  in  the 
river. 

Passing  the  gate  we  continue  on  to  the 
docks  proper.  We  find  each  to  be  a 
great  vat  of  water  covering  a  number  of 
acres  and  lined  with  massive  walls  of 
stone.  The  water  here  is  as  quiet  as  a 
mill-pond  and  consequently  the  great 
vessels  fastened  around  the  sides  of 
the  docks  seem  perfectly  lifeless  as 
their  cargoes  are  being  loaded  and  un- 
loaded. Altogether  the  docks  along  the 
Mersey  cover  an  area  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  acres,  or  more  than 
thirty-eight  Salt  Lake  City  blocks.  The 
places  around  the  docks  on  which  the 
freight  is  piled  are  called  quays.  The 
total  length  of  the  quays  surrounding 
all  the  docks  is  measured  at  about  twen- 
ty-six miles. 

We  pass  the  busy  Waterloo  Docks 
partly  surrounded  by  immense  grain 
warehouses  and  containing  two  or  three 
big  ships  unloading  American  grain. 
Then  we  come  to  the  Victoria  Dock 
which  was  formerly  used  by  emigrant- 
ships  but  is  now  occupied  by  vessels  of 
a  better  class.  Our  path  leads  us  by 
dock  after  dock  and  warehouse  after 
warehouse  until  we  reach  the  noted 
Canada  Dock,  the  anchoring  place  for 
the  monster  steamers  of  the  White  Star 
Line  and  also  for  vessels  bringing  in  the 
vast  cargoes  of  timber.  Part  of  the 
quays  is  given  over  to  extensive  lumber- 
yards, and  one  is  surprised  at  the  im- 
mense business  carried  on  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  we  are  most  interested  in  the 
unloading  of  the  White  Star  steamship, 
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Cymric,  and  by  asking  are  given  the 
following  full  list  of  things  brought  by 
her  from  New  York: 

600  head  of  oxen,  164  horses,  854  boxes  of 
bacon,  1,987  barrels  of  oil,  35  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  i85  tierces  of  tobacco,  27  cases  of 
tobacco;  700  half  barrels,  2,500  boxes  and  202 
tierces  of  lard,  75  cases  of  lunch  tongues,  4 
cases  of  trimmings,  5  barrels  and  5  tierces  of 
tongues,  10  tierces  of  provisions,  10  half  barrels 
of  sausage  meat,  50  barrels  of  bark  extract,  302 
barrels  of  hops,  250  sacks  of  oatmeal,  87,842 
bushels  of  wheat,  2  boxes  of  samples  4nd  300 
barrels  and  10  boxes  of  dyewood  extract,  250 
tierces  of  grease,  681  tierces  of  tallow,  95  bun- 
dles of  pipe,  2  crates  of  safes,  68  packages  of 
zinc  skimmings,  15  barrels  of  metal  polish,  10 
cases  of  wood,  i  coop  of  fowls,  451  cases  of 
paraffine,  54  reels  of  electric  cable  and  i  box  of 
supplies,  2,829  steel  billets,  i  box  of  syrup,  i 
dog,  1,760  sacks  and  675  bags  of  oilcake,  64 
packages  of  chemicals,  350  barrels  of  syrup,  330 
kegs  of  nails,  26  packages  of  tinned  provisions, 
5  packages  of  stores,  6,204  bales  of  cotton,  326 
tierces  and  50  hogsheads  of  tallow,  70  barrels  of 
grease,  283  dogame  spars,  25  barrels  of  pork,  14 
bales,  5  barrels  and  i  hogshead  of  scrap  copper, 
62  barrels  of  hog  hair,  2,000  sacks  and  500  bags 
of  middlings,  162  bales  of  leather,  5,873  pigs  of 
lead,  347  barrels  of  hair,  30  tierces  of  casings, 
225  cases  of  lard,  600  cases  of  tinned  meat,  2,541 
bags  of  acetate  of  lime,  547  pieces  of  pipe,  1,245 
pieces  of  hogshead  staves  and  3,657  pieces  of 
barrel  staves,  5,418  pieces  of  roofing  slate,  825 
pieces  and  7  car  loads  of  oak,  8  cars  of  white 
pine,  and  641  bundles  and  2,833  pieces  of 
walnut. 

Going  on  we  pass  the  newly  repaired 
Langton  Docks  covering  twenty-one 
acres  and  deep  enough  to  accommodate 
the  biggest  steamers  afloat.  Later  we 
come  to  the  noted  Alexandra  Docks, 
the  largest  in  Liverpool,  covering  an 
area  of  forty-four  acres.  Here  we  find 
a  great  many  steamers  representing 
together  nearly  all  the  trans-Atlantic 
lines,  and  also  a  number  of  big  grain 
laden  vessels.  Most  of  the  grain  shipped 
from  America  is  unloaded  here.  How- 
ever, the  elevators  into  which  it  is  stored 
are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  dock. 
The  grain  is  carried  there,  from  the  ves- 


sels, by  means  ot  endless  revolving  belts 
running  through  an  underground  pas- 
sage. By  this  arrangement  of  belts, 
mounted  with  a  continuous  string  of 
buckets,  a  steady  stream  of  grain  is  taken 
from  the  "boats"  to  the  tops  of  the 
elevators.  Here  it  is  emptied  into  great 
bins,  each  holding  about  two  hundred 
tons,  and  later,  as  occasion  requires,  is 
let  down  into  bags  ready  to  be  taken  to 
different  parts  of  the  island. 

Leaving  the  Al6.\andra  Docks  we 
mount  the  elevated  railroad,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  first  built  in  England, 
and  take  a  run  to  the  other  end  of  the 
great  string  of  docks.  The  route  takes 
us  by  immense  buildings  filled  with  cot- 
ton, grain,  sacks  of  flour,  barrels  of  oil, 
and  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  We  also 
pass  the  extensive  cold  storage  plants, 
where  meats  and  other  perishable  stuff 
are  stored  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
spoiling. 

As  we  fly  along  hundreds  of  masts 
and  flags  of  all  descriptions  seem  to 
pass  us  and  we  begin  to  realize  the  im- 
mense amount  of  business  carried  on 
through  this  port.  We  are  told  that 
about  twenty-five  thousand  ships  enter 
these  docks  every  year,  making  an  aver- 
age of  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  sixty-eight  per  day. 

Near  the  Queen's  Dock  we  leave  the 
train  and  by  going  a  short  distance  out 
of  our  way  come  to  a  restaurant  where 
we  indulge  in  a  good  round  English  din- 
ner preparatory  to  making  further  ex- 
plorations among  the  interesting  and 
busy  "ship  retreats." 

Delbcrt   IV.  Parratt. 


LEARN  TO  FORGIVE. 

For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
Heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you.  Mat- 
thew 6  chap.,  14  verse. 
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Learn  to  forgive,  admonition  from  Heaven. 
Learn  to  forgive,  if  you  would  be  forgiven. 
Though  your  heart  by  your  bitterest  foe  should 

be  riven; 
Learn  to  forgive. 

Learn   to  forgive.     A    wrong    ne'er  has   been 

righted 
With     wrath's     cruel     doing,    and    vengeance 

excited. 


Mercy's   sweet    promptings    should    never    be 

slighted; 
Learn  to  forgive. 

Learn  to  forgive.     O,  the  saved  are  singing, 
In  glory  the  plaudits  of  mercy  are  ringing, 
Salvation     and    life    from    its    teachings    are 

springing; 
Learn  to  forgive. 

— Richard  Smyth. 


BREAD  CAST  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

questions    were    dis 


BE  kind  and  patient.  Give  the  Indians 
time  and  opportunities  for  a  practical 
education,  and  they  will  be  no  imped- 
iment in  the  pathway  of  civilization. 
— Edwin  Schanandore,  a  graduate  of  the  Car- 
lisle Indian  School. 

The  recent  presentation  of  "Corian- 
ton"  having  awakened  an  interest  in, 
and  given  a  partial  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  forefathers  of  the  American  In- 
dians prior  to  the  Christian  era,  it  seems 
just  that  what  has  thus  far  been  accom- 
pHshed  by  their  fallen  descendants,  in 
their  brave  struggle  to  attain  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization  should  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  attend  all  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute  held  in  Ogderi, 
July,  1897,  under  the  supervison  of  Dr. 
W.  N.  Hailman,  U.  S.  Superintendent 
of  Indian  schools.  I  sought  and  obtained 
an  introduction  to  all  the  Indians  who 
were  present,  and  had  a  good  many 
pleasant  conversations  with  them;  those 
best  remembered  were  with  Edwin 
Schanandore,  an  Oneida,  Levi  Lever- 
in,  an  Omaha,  Chauncev  Yellow  Robe, 
a  Sioux,  and  pretty  Miss  Wassan,  all 
graduates  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School. 
They  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
papers  that  were  read  and  ably  de- 
fended   the    interests    of    their    people 


when    important 
cussed. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hail- 
man's  report, containing  the  papers  read 
and  the  discussion  upon  them,  at  the 
institutes  held  in  Omaha,  Portland  and 
Ogden.and  in  order  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 
how  an  educated  Indian  thinks  and  ex- 
presses his  thoughts,  I  will  copy  a  few 
extracts  from  the  speeches  made  by  the 
young  men  referred  to  above,  on  the 
subject  of  employing  Indians  in  Indian 
schools.  I  wish  I  could  also  give  some 
idea  of  the  native  grace  and  dignity  with 
which  they  were  delivered. 

Edwin  Schanandore,  an  Oneida: 
"In  behalf  of  my  race  I  want  to  thank 
you  all  for  your  great  interest  in  lifting 
us  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  If 
this  work  of  educating  the  Indian  under 
the  wise  and  energetic  arrangement  of 
the  government,  if  this  great  work  of 
educating,  lifting  up  and  civilizing  the 
Indians  be  continued  patiently  and 
kindly,  it  will  soon  raise  them  from  the 
low  condition  of  helpless,  aimless,  and 
worse  than  useless  barbarism  to  a  plane 
where  they  can  contribute  to  the  wealth 
and  civilization  of  the  land.  When 
these  people  are  brought  to  realize  the 
fact  that  the  ways  of  civilization  are 
necessary  to   their  happiness  and  com- 
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fort  they  will  become  useful  and  indus- 
trious. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  dictate  here  how 
you  shall  teach  those  Indian  children, 
for  I  believe  that  whatever  system  of 
teaching  is  adopted  by  your  schools  will 
do  for  our  schools.  Teach  these  Indian 
children  as  you  would  have  your  own 
children  taught,  for  the  same  education 
that  has  saved  you  will  save  the  red 
man  from  barbarism.  Explain  to  them 
that  education  cannot  be  bought,  but 
must  be  acquired  through  diligence  and 
labor;  explain  to  them  that  their  future 
is  in  their  own  hands,  and  whatever  that 
future  is  depends  largely  upon  what  they 
may  do  now.  These  children  must  be  in- 
spired with  new  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions, for  the  passions  and  tendencies  of 
past  ages  and  generations  must  be'driven 
out. 

"The  history  of  our  country's  birth, 
growth  and  achievements,  and  of  its 
great  men  and  women,  ought  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  every  Indian  boy  and  girl;  for 
every  child,  whether  red,  of  white,  or 
black,  must  fill  a  place  in  the  nation  and 
in  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  home. 
They  must  therefore  know  what  the 
nation  is  and  what  it  demands  of  them. 
"There  are  people  who  say  that  the 
Indians  do  not  and  cannot  learn  as  read- 
ily as  white  children.  This  maybe  true 
to  some  extent;  but  if  you  wish  to  com- 
pare the  two,  you  must  remember  that 
from  the  beginning  your  children  are 
guided  by  skillful,  and  in  many  in- 
stances highly  educated  and  cultured 
persons,  whose  efforts  had  been  to  im- 
prove them,  while  our  children  have 
not  had  such  a  beginning;  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  left  wholly  to  the 
care  of  nature.  It  is  also  said  that  In- 
dians are  ignorant,  savage  and  cruel  to 
humanity.  At  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  slavery  existed  among 
so-called  Christian  nations,  and  it  was 


through  this  that  our  flag  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction  in  1861.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  men  sold  their 
wives  like  cattle,  while  the  English  law 
plainly  said  that  the  life  of  a  rabbit  was 
worth  more  than  the  life  of  a  man,  for 
if  a  man  shot  a  rabbit  he  would  hang. 
Does  not  that  show  ignorance  and  sav- 
agery.' Does  it  not  show  cruelty  to 
humanit}'.''  You  say  there  is  strong 
prejudice  against  Indians  today  because 
they  are  such  a  warlike  people.  Why  is 
the  prejudice  so  strong  against  the  black 
man  today,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon 
brought  him  into  the  country  against  his 
will,  away  from  where  his  race  is,  and 
then  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  be- 
cause he  demanded  his  liberty. 

'  'You  may  say  that  the  only  good  Indian 
is  a  dead  one,  but  this  is  not  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world 
not  to  save  the  dead  but  the  living. 

"Teaching  is  in  a  large  degree  a  spe- 
cialty. This  is  so  in  the  primary  grades. 
A  person  may  do  excellent  work  in  those 
grades  and  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  science  or  philosophy  involved.  If 
the  school  is  managed  by  a  well  equipped 
superintendent  or  principal  teacher  who 
understands  underlying  principles,  good 
work  may  be  done  by  his  subordinates 
under  his  direction. 

"What  is  the  necessity  of  a  superin- 
tendent or  principal  teacher  if  all  the 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades  are  to  under- 
stand all  the  intricacies  of  the  science 
of  pedagogy.''  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  has  to  direct  his  subordinates. 

"The  white  people  have  established 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indians 
and  they  have  carried  those  youth  along 
in  the  schools  until  they,  or  some  of 
them,  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  stand 
alone.  Now  if  this  purpose  is  noble  and 
the  Indian  is  to  occupy  a  place  among 
the  white  people,  is  it  right  to  educate 
him  and  cast  him  aside  and  say  to  him. 
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'You  cannot  have  a  place  among  us?'  If 
you  have  a  better  way  than  the  Indian, 
and  can  convince  him  of  it,  is  it  not  a 
good  plan  to  give  him  some  little  assist- 
ance in  entering  upon  this  way? 

"I  am  an  Indian  and  have  held  posi- 
tions in  different  schools,  and  have  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  handling  the 
children  of  my  race,  and  I  have  been 
told  by  all  my  experience,  and  I  beUeve 
it  has  been  so  reported  to  the  Indian 
Office,  that-  I  did  fairly  well.  This  may 
seem  like  bragging  on  myself,  but  I  can 
assure  you  I  do  not  mean  it  that  way. 
But  if  it  is  intimated  that  I  and  some 
other  members  of  my  race  are  not  to 
assist  in  our  upbuilding,  I  feel  I  must 
come  to  m}'  own  rescue  as  well  as  that 
of  others  of  my  race,  although  perhaps 

(to  be  con 


not  holding  similar  positions.  Perhaps 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  In- 
dian can  better  than  those  of  different 
race,  influence  the  Indian.  In  this  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  wishing 
to  have  pporb'  equipped  Indians  put 
into  our  schools,  but  I  do  contend  that 
when  the  department  has  knowledge 
that  the  Indian  is  conscientious  and  is 
educated  in  the  schools  provided  for 
that  purpose,  he  should  be  given  a  posi- 
tion in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  and  that 
without  a  civil  service  examination.  We 
are  not  yet  ready  perhaps  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  to  meet  you  on  an  equal 
footing.  Then  cannot  you  utilize  us 
and  assist  us  to  stand  alone  with  more 
security,  so  that  we  may  learn  to  do 
this?" 

TINUED.) 


RELIGION  CLASS  DEPARTMENT. 

PLANS. 


Primeiry  Grade. 

LESSON    XXIIl. 

First  Step.     Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Memory  Exercise:  The  Lord's 
Prayer  (Matthew's  version.) 

Fourtli  Step.  Jacob  blesses  his  sous.  Judah's 
blessing.     Joseph's  blessing.     Genesis  49. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "A  Happy  Band  ot  Chil- 
dren."    Prayer. 

LESSON    XXIV. 

First  Step.     Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord  " 

Second  Step.     Pra\er 

Third  Step.  Memory  E.xercise:  The  Lord's 
Prayer 

Fourth  Step.  Jacob's  death.  Joseph  and  all 
Egypt  mourned.  Body  embalmed.  The  great 
funeral.     Genesis  50:  1-14. 

Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 


Sixth  Step.     Song 
dren."     Prayer. 


"A  Happy  Baud  of  Chil- 


Intermediate  Grade, 


LESSON   XXIII. 


First  Step.     Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ward  Religion  Class  organiza- 
tion (continued).  How  can  we  make  the  recita- 
tions more  interesting?     (Class  discussion.) 

Fourth  Step.  John's  Testimony-  of  Jesus. 
John  3:  23-36.     Memorize  35,  36. 

Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "A  Happy  Band,"  etc. 
Prayer. 

LESSON    XXIV. 

First  Step      Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord." 
Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  How  to  bring  into  the  class  our 
unenrolled  companions. 
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Fourth  Step.  Jesus  r'.xiA  the  Samaritan  Wo- 
man.    John  4:  4-g.     Memorize  verse  9. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "A  Happy  Band,"  etc. 
Prayer. 

Advanced  Grade. 

LESSON    XXIII. 

First  Step.     Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ward  Religion  Class  organiza- 
tion. Ward  superintendent.  How  called.  Du- 
ties of. 

Fourth  Step.  (Review  the  former  lesson)  A 
land  of  liberty.  No  kings  on  this  land.  Land 
fortified  against  other  nations.  They  that  fight 
against  Zion  shall  perish.     II  Nephi,  10 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing 

Sixrth  Step.      Song:    "Guide   Me   to    Thee." 

Prayer. 

i 

LESSON  XXIV. 

First  Step.     Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ward  Religion  Class  organiza- 
tion (continued).  Teachers.  How  called.  Du- 
ties of. 

Fourth  Step.  Jerusalem  to  be  re-built.  Sav- 
ior t,o  be  rejected  and  crucified  His  resurrec- 
tion foretold.  Jews  to  be  scattered.  Scourged 
by  the  Gentiles.  To  be  gathered  when  they 
accept  Christ.     II  Nephi,  25. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Guide  Me  to  Thee." 
Prayer. 

Correspondence. 

Elder  W.  A.  Morton,  writing  to  the  general 
board  under  date  of  Ian.  35,  speaks  of  the  success 
of  religion  class  work  in  a  certain  locality-  The 
children  of  the  district  school  were  conveyed  to 
and  from  school  in  a  large  wagon,  and  as  there 
were  some  wliose  parents  belonged  to  another 
church,  it  was  tliought  a  hardship  to  keep  these 
latter  until  the  religion  class  dismissed.  So 
Elder  Morton  called  on  the  mother  to  see  if  he 
could  not  have  some  arrangt-ments  looking  to- 
wards agreement.     He  gives  the  result  tluis: 

"I  told  her  that  we  had  no  desire  to  detain 
her  children,  or  to  compel  them  to  walk  home; 
but  that  we  had  a  large  number  ot  children  who 
desired  to  wait  for  religion  class  once  a  week, 
and  that  we  did  not  know  how  to  arrange  for  her 
children  She  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
kindness  She  said  that  while  she  ilid  not  be- 
lieve  all    the  'Mormons'  teach,  still    she   knew 


that  they  taught  and  practiced  many  good 
things.  She  believed  her  children  would  learn 
many  good  precepts  at  the  religion  class,  and  so 
she  would  advise  them  to  stay.  'If  they  do  not 
like  to  attend  the  class,'  she  finally  said,  'they 
can  foot  it  home.'  " 

Later  he  speaks  of  his  work  in  organizing  a 
new  class.  A  meeting  was  called  by  the  bishop 
"I  prayed  earnestly,"  he  continues,  "that  the 
Lord  would  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  us,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  parents.  He  certainly  did,  for  uev  ;r  be- 
fore have  I  seen  children  respond  so  willingly. 
Notwithstanding  this  was  but  the  second  class 
they  had  attended,  they  led  in  the  songs,  re- 
cited the  Lord's  prayer  and  blessing  on  the 
food.  One  little  fellow  bore  a  strong  testimony 
with  such  earnestness  and  sincerity  that  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  of  those  present.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  a  sister,  who  was  one 
of  the  instructors,  came  up  and  said:  'I  feel 
that  my  prayers  have  been  answered.  I  have 
been  praying  all  week  to  the  Lord  to  help  us 
get  organized,  and  to  show  us  how  to  do  the 
work  '  " 


CLOCK     TALK. 

I  dreamed  I  heard  the  little  clock 
Say  in  measured  speech,  "Tick,  tock, 
I  keep  the  time  by  day  and  night, 
And  always  try  to  keep  it  right. 
By  watching  me  you'll  always  see 
The  time  when  you  in  bed  should  be, 
When  morning  light  shall  greet  your  eyes. 
Then  you  may  see  the  time  to  rise, 
And  when  your  breakfast  you  should  eat; 
And  when  your  teacher  you  should  meet; 
So  on  and  on  through  all  the  day. 
The  tune  to  w^ork  and  time  to  play. 
Then  always  be  on  time,  tick,  tock." 
'Twas  thus  1  heard  the  little  clock. 

y'ouths'  Companion 

A  bold  atteniv^t  is  half  success. 

It  is  too  late  to  cover  the  well  when 
the  child  is  drowned. 

Agnosticism  never  won  a  victory, 
never  slew  a  sin,  never  healed  a  heart- 
ache, never  produced  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
never  saved  a  soul.  —  Cuylcr. 
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HOME  LIFE. 


THE  growing  tendency  through- 
out the  country  to  abandon  the 
home  for  the  hotel  and  for  the 
nomadic  Hfe  with  its  ever  shift- 
ing and  restless  spirit  manifests 
itself  here  and  there  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  A  word  cf 
warning  at  this  time  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  those  who  imag- 
ine that  there  is  some  charm  as 
well  as  benefit  in  moving  about 
the  world  in  quest  of  pleasure 
and  novelties  that  come  from  changing 
frequently  one's  habitation. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  home. 
Its  foundation  is  as  ancient  as  the  world, 
and  its  mission  has  been  ordained  of 
God  from  the  earliest  times.  From 
Abraham  sprang  two  ancient  races  rep- 


resented in  Isaac  and  Ishmael.  The 
one  built  stable  homes,  and  prized  its 
land  as  a  divine  inheritance.  The  other 
became  children  of  the  desert,  and  as 
restless  as  its  ever  shifting  sands  upon 
which  their  tents  were  pitched.  From 
that  day  to  the  present,  the  home  has 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  superior 
over  inferior  nations.  The  home  then 
is  more  than  a  habitation,  it  is  an  insti- 
tution which  stands  for  stability  and 
love  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  na- 
tions. 

There  can  be  no  genuine  happiness 
separate  and  apart  from  the  home,  and 
every  effort  made  to  sanctify  and  pre- 
serve its  influence  is  uplifting  to  those 
who  toil  and  sacrifice  for  its  establish- 
ment. Men  and  women  often  seek  to 
substitute  some  other  life  for  that  of  the 
home;  they  would  make  themselves  be- 
lieve that  the  home  means  restraint; 
that  the  highest  liberty  is  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  move  about  at  will. 
There  is  no  happiness  without  service, 
and  there  is  no  service  greater  than  that 
which  converts  the  home  into  a  divine 
institution,  and  which  promotes  and 
preserves  family  life. 

Those  who  shirk  home  responsibilities 
are  wanting  in  an  important  element  of 
social  well-being.  They  may  indulge 
themselves  in  social  pleasures,  but  their 
pleasures  are  superficial  and  result  in 
disappointment  later  in  life.  The  occu- 
pations of  men  sometimes  call  them 
from  their  homes;  but  the  thought  of 
home  coming  is  always  an  inspiration  to 
well  doing  and  devotion.  When  women 
abandon  the  home  and  its  duties,  the 
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case  is  a  more  deplorable  one.  The 
evil  effects  are  not  confined  to  the 
mother  alone.  The  children  are  robbed 
of  a  sacred  right,  and  their  love  is  be- 
reft of  its  rallying  place  around  the 
hearthstone.  The  strongest  attach- 
ments of  childhood  are  those  that  cluster 
about  the  home,  and  the  dearest  mem- 
ories of  old  age  are  those  that  call  up 
the  associations  of  youth  and  its  happy 
surroundings. 

Stability  should  be  given  to  the  home. 
It  is  never  desirable  to  be  shifting  the 
family  life  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  family  may  become  as  unstable  as 
its  habitation.  It  is  a  sore  misfortune 
to  a  child  who  begins  life  in  a  restless, 
unsettled  frame  of  mind.  The  fixed 
home  produces  fixed  purposes  and  in- 
dividual firmness.  To  grow  up  around 
an  established  family  altar  is  a  God- 
given  privilege  which  all  children  have  a 
sacred  right  to  enjoy.  This  right  of 
childhood  should  not  be  lightly  es- 
teemed, and  parents  should  hesitate  to 
break  up  their  homes,  consecrated  by 
the  love  of  a  happy  childhood  and  fa- 
miliar surroundings,  to  make  new  ones. 
The  man  who  treats  his  home  as  a 
Bedouin  his  tent  is  not  likely  to  be 
strong  in  his  affections  and  attachments, 
and  in  time  he  may  find  it  as  hard  to  be 
constant  to  his  family  ties  as  it  is  to 
cling  to  his  earthly  inheritance. 

The  home  question  is  not  merely  a 
financial  problem.  Whetherit  is  cheap- 
er to  own  a  home  or  to  rent  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  love 
and  stability  which  a  home  creates.  The 
earth  was  given  man  to  inherit,  and  his 
highest  privilege  is  that  of  ownership 
expressed  in  a  fee  simple — a  title  all  his 
own.  He  ought  never  to  feel  satisfied 
with  a  leasehold,  nor  entertain  the 
thought  for  a  moment  that  his  highest 
lord  is  a  landlord. 

The  disposition  among  the  Saints  to 


be  moving  about  ought  to  be  discour- 
aged. If  communities  must  swa;m  let 
the  young  go,  and  let  the  old  homes  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  let  the  home  be  erected  with 
the  thought  that  it  is  to  be  a  family 
abiding  place  from  one  generation  to 
another,  that  it  is  to  be  a  monument  to 
its  founder  and  an  inheritance  of  all  that 
is  sacred  and  dear  in  home  life.  Let  it 
be  the  Mecca  to  which  an  ever-increas- 
ing posterity  may  make  its  pilgrimage. 
The  home,  a  stable  and  pure  home,  is 
the  highest  guaranty  of  social  stability 
and  permanence  in  government. 

There  may  be  altogether  too  much 
travel  merely  for  the  sake  of  travel. 
Whatever  diminishes  the  love  for  man's 
abode  and  makes  it  secondary  to  his 
pleasures  or  ambitions  should  be  dis- 
couraged. A  home  broken  up!  What 
an  unhappy  thought!  It  means  that 
sacred  ties  have  been  sundered,  children 
scattered,  and  the  purest  of  all  loves 
converted  into  worldly  interests  and 
vain  hopes.  God  pity  the  man  in  whose 
breast  the  sacred  word  home  does  not 
arouse  the  tenderest  emotions. 

A  Latter-day  Saint  who  has  no  ambi- 
tion to  establish  a  home  and  give  it 
permanency  has  not  a  full  conception  of 
a  sacred  duty  the  Gospel  imposes  upon 
him.  It  may  be  necessary  at  times  to 
change  our  abode;  but  a  change  should 
never  be  made  for  light  or  trivial  rea- 
sons, nor  to  satisfy  a  restless  spirit. 
Whenever  homes  are  built  the  thought 
of  permanency  should  always  be  present. 
Many  of  the  Saints  live  in  parts  of  the 
country  that  are  less  productive  than 
others,  that  possess  few  natural  attrac- 
tions, yet  they  cherish  their  homes  and 
their  surroundings,  and  the  more  sub" 
stantial  men  and  women  of  such  com- 
munities are  the  last  to  abandon  them. 
There  is  no  substitute  in  wealth  or  in 
ambition  for  the  home.     Its  influence  is 
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a  prime  necessity  for  man's  happiness 
and  well-being. 

The  general  tendency,  so  universal  in 
the  world  at  present,  to  wander  about  is 
dangerous  to  morality  and  firmness  in 
the  character  of  men  and  women.  In 
the  first  place,  women  shirk  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  family  that  they  may  be 
free  to  travel,  and  where  they  have 
children,  the  latter  are  too  often  left 
without  a  mother's  care  and  love.  No 
one  can  be  substituted  in  the  home, 
where  there  are  children,  for  a  mother. 
Her  presence  and  loving  care,  children 
have  a  sacred  right  to  enjoy.  The 
mother  who  disregards  her  divine  call- 
ing need  not  question  an  Alhvise  Provi- 
dence if  her  children  die;  or  if  they  live, 
wander  about  the  earth  devoid  of  the 
highest  social  and  moral  restraints.  The 
failures  in  the  home  are  responsible  for 
man}'  of  the  ills  that  befall  the  human 
family,  and  to  these  home  failures  may 
be  traced  some  of  the  bitterest  disap- 
pointments of  life. 

Jos.  F.  Smith. 

A    WORD     ON     METHODS. 

The  "Outlines"  have  been  arranged 
not  only  with  a  view  to  grade  the  sub- 
ject matter  according  to  the  standard  of 
students'  capabilities,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  opportunities  to 
use  different  methods  according  to  the 
grade  of  studies  taken  bj'  the  children. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  "Out- 
lines" for  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
Primary  departments,  the  story  method 
is  provided  for,  and  the  points  in  the 
story  to  be  given  are  emphasized  in  the 
respective  headings.  The  story  method 
in  these  departments,  (where  the  chil- 
dren cannot  follow  attentivelj'  for  any 
great  length  of  time  the  narrative  given 
by  the  teacher,)  may  be  made  more 
effective   by  the  occasional  use  of  ques- 


tions. The  teacher  can  sometimes  both 
ask  and  answer  the  questions.  If  a 
teacher  talks  too  long  to  little  children 
without  stopping  to  question  them,  their 
minds  may  wander  from  the  subject. 
Much  of  course  depends  upon  the  skill 
of  the  teacher.  After  the  teacher  has 
gone  over  the  subject  matter  two  or 
three  times  in  the  manner  indicated,  the 
children  may  be  able  to  retain  the 
thread  of  the  entire  stor\'. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plan  for  the 
first  year  of  the  First  Intermediate  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten and  the  Primary.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  First'  Intermediate  depart- 
ment, however,  the  teacher  may  go 
through  with  the  entire  stor}',  which  it 
is  believed  the  children  will  be  able  to 
reproduce  in  their  own  language. 

When  the  children  reach  the  second 
year  of  the  First  Intermediate  depart- 
ment, it  will  be  observed  that  they  are 
approximately  ten  years  old,  and  at  this 
age  they  should  be  made  more  or  less 
familiar  with  scriptural  texts.  In  order 
that  the  Bible  language  may  be  made 
famihar  to  them,  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  are  given  in  the  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th  years.  In  the  second  year  some 
of  the  students  may  not  be  able  to  read 
the  text  understandingl}',  and  it  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  teacher  in 
that  year  do  all  the  text  reading;  but  he 
should  not  read  the  entire  text  to  the 
class.  It  would  be  better  to  select  the 
most  striking  passages  and  read  them 
after  explanations  have  been  given  by 
the  teacher  and  their  importance  accen- 
tuated so  as  to  make  them  impressive 
when  read  to  the  children.  After  the 
lesson  has  been  thus  rendered  by  ex- 
planations and  readings,  the  teacher 
may  catechize  and  ask  the  students  to 
give  the  lesson  in  their  own  language. 

In  the  3rd  and  the  4th  years  of 
the  First  Intermediate  when  the  children 
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are  approximately  eleven  and  twelve 
years  old,  they  may  take  part  in  the 
reading  themselves,  and,  of  course, 
should  always  have  their  Bibles  with 
them  in  the  class.  The  teachers,  how- 
ever, are  cautioned  against  the  old  prac- 
tice of  requiring  the  students  to  read 
the  lesson  verse  bj'  verse.  Place  the 
"Outlines"  in  the  hands  of  the  students 
and  require  them  to  read  the  texts 
therein  indicated  at  home  so  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  read  fluently  in  the 
class  any  section  of  the  lesson  the 
teacher  may  require  of  them.  The  sec- 
tion given  to  a  student  to  read  in  the 
class  should  as  far  as  possible  begin  and 
end  with  some  definite  narrative  or  line 
of  instruction.  In  the  3rd  and  4th 
3'ears,  the  teacher  may  ask  the  children 
questions  at  the  opening  of  the  recita- 
tion to  test  their  preparation,  and  to 
see  if  they  understand  what  they  read. 
Questions  should  also  be  asked  through- 
out the  lesson;  and  at  its  close,  the  stu- 
dents may  be  asked  to  narrate  in  stor}"^ 
form  its  contents.  It  is  particularly 
desirable  that  the  students  become  fam- 
iliar with  Bible  texts,  and  they  may 
some  times  be  asked  to  memorize  very 
important  verses  from  the  Bible,  especi- 
ally from  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  Second  Intermediate  depart- 
ment the  topical  method  of  instruction 
is  suggested.  The  topics  in  the  "Out- 
lines" are  separated  by  dashes.  The 
students  may  be  asked  to  get  up  and 
give  the  ideas  contained  in  each  topic, 
having  carefully  prepared  the  entire 
lesson  at  home,  and  after  a  student  has 
treated  a  topic  the  rest  of  the  class  and 
finally  the  teacher  may  add  to  it  any- 
thing that  has  been  omitted,  and  offer 
pertinent  suggestions  respecting  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  lesson.  When 
all  of  the  topics  have  been  discussed, 
the  teacher  may  ask  a  series  of  questions 
covering  the  entire  lesson.    The  student 


will  have  then  become  sufficiently  fam- 
iliar with  the  subject  matter  to  give  the 
lesson  in  his  own  language. 

The  topical  method  is  also  recom- 
mended for  the  first  year  of  the  Theo- 
logical department.  For  the  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th  of  the  Theological  department 
the  lecture  method  ma}'  be  introduced. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  second  year 
of  the  Theological  department  covers 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  lecture 
method  is  comparatively  eas^'  because 
there  is  so  much  narration.  Catechiza- 
tion  should  be  used  here  as  in  all  the 
other  courses. 

In  the  3rd  and  the  4th  years  the  lec- 
ture method  is  more  difficult  to  follow, 
and  where  there  are  subdivisions  to  the 
subject  contained  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  student  at  first  may  speak 
upon  the  subdivisions  alone.  In  all 
these  methods,  those  reciting  should  be 
asked  to  stand  upon  their  feet  whether 
answering  a  question,  telling  a  story, 
reading  a  text,  giving  a  topic,  or  deliver- 
ing a  lecture.  By  this  means  they  will 
be  schooled  to  think  while  on  their  feet. 

For  convenience  then  the  methods  of 
treating  the  subjects  given  in  the  "Out- 
lines" may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 
d')  the  stor3^  (2)  the  text  reading,  (3) 
the  topical,  and  (4)  the  lecture  method. 
The  suggestions  herein  contained  are 
recommended  to  officers  and  teachers, 
first,  as  an  explanation  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  subject  matter  given  in  the 
"Outlines,"  and,  second,  to  afford  the 
teachers  and  the  otTicers  a  guide  in  pre- 
senting the  lessons.  The  suggestions 
are  offered  as  recommendations  and  not 
as  strict  rules  of  guidance.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  home  preparation  begins 
with  the  3rd  year  of  the  First  Interme- 
diate department,  and  at  least  from  that 
year  up  all  students  should  have  a  copy 
of  the  "OutHnes"  for  home  reference 
and  preparation.     It    is  believed  that   if 
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the  above  suggestions  are  carefully 
studied — not  hastily  read — they  will 
afford  the  teachers  and  officers  valuable 
assistance  in  presenting  the  lessons  of 
the  "Outlines"  to  the  classes. 

0 

IF    I    WERE    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  results  to  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  the  "Outlines" 
will  be  found  in  the  home  preparations 
required  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
The  great  problem  will  be  how  to  en- 
courage home  preparation,  which  should 
commence  with  the  second  year  of  the 
First  Intermedfate  department.  The 
Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  and  other  works 
used  by  the  classes  are  interesting  when 
once  the  students  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  reading  them  and  a  taste  for 
their  literature.  But  the  teacher  is  con- 
fronted at  the  outset  with  the  truth  of 
the  old  German  adage  that  "all  begin- 
nings are  difficult." 

If  I  were  superintendent,  I  would  visit 
all  of  the  classes  near  the  close  of  the 
recitations,  and  find  out  from  the 
teacher  how  many,  or  what  proportion 
in  his  class,  had  prepared  the  lesson  by 
home  study.  At  the  close  of  the  school, 
I  would  announce  the  class  that  had 
made  the  best  record  in  the  matter  of 
preparation.  This  practice,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  create  an  ambition  among 
the  students  to  have  their  respective 
classes  make  a  good  record  in  home 
study.  When  inquiring  of  the  teacher 
the  preparation-standing  of  the  students, 
I  would  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  each 
student  would  feel  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  reputation  of  his 
class. 

If  I  were  superintendent,  I  should 
aim  to  have  all  the  teachers  together 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  opening  of 
the  sqhool  for  a  short  devotional  exer- 
cise, and  that  I  might  learn  whether  the 


teachers  themselves  were  prepared  for 
their  recitations. 

If  I  were  superintendent,  I  would 
prepare  myself  as  thoroughly  as  I  could 
upon  all  the  subject  matter  given  in 
every  department  of  the  school  that  I 
might  be  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
every  division  of  the  work. 

If  I  were  superintendent,  I  would 
sometimes  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
ask  all  those  who  had  prepared  their 
lessons  during  the  week  to  hold  up  their 
hands.  I  would  make  the  subject  of 
preparation  my  "hobby  horse"  until  an 
unprepared  student  or  teacher  would 
be  an  exception  in  the  school. 

If  I  were  superintendent,  I  would  use 
every  opportunity  to  bring  before  the 
parents  in  the  ward  meeting  the  great 
value  of  the  reading  habit  that  might 
be  formed  by  reading  at  home  the  te.xts 
given  in  the  "Outlines."  I  would  ask 
the  bishop  to  recommend  that  the  \vard 
teachers  make  home  preparation  for 
Sunday  School  work  a  special  object  of 
inquiry.  I  would  occasionally  visit  par- 
ents and  ask  the  class  teacher  to  visit 
them  also  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  at  least 
one  evening  in  the  week  for  the  study 
of  the  Sunday  School  lesson. 

MAPS  AND  THEIR  USE  IN  CLASSES. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  teach  histor- 
ical subjects  in  the  theological  work  of 
a  Sabbath  School  with  general  satisfac- 
tion without  the  aid  of  maps.  Those  who 
are  treating  the  subjects  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  will  find  maps  of 
Canaan  and  Palestine, the  former  for  the 
Old  Testament,  the  latter  for  the  New 
Testament,  extremely  helpful  in  dealing 
with  the  historical  matter  of  those  sa- 
cred books.  A  large  map  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  a  suitable  one  of  medium  size, 
that  can  be  hung  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
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or  other  elevated  object  in  front  of  the 
class,  will  assist  in  locating  events  and 
making  them  more  interesting  to  the 
class. 

As  a  rule,  interest  in  the  subjects  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  may 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  requiring  stu- 
dents to  draw  maps  of  the  country  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible.  The  maps  should 
be  drawn  at  first  in  mere  outlines,  and 
the  important  cities,  mountains  and 
waters  may  be  located  as  the  class  work 
progresses.  Historical  studies  are  never 
satisfactory  without  the  geography  that 
naturally  belongs  to  them,  and  the  geog- 
raphy adds  zest  and  pleasure  to  the 
study.  The  practice  of  occasionally 
drawing  maps  on  the  blackboard  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  geograph- 
ical features  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments, the  Union  Board  recently  de- 
cided upon    two  excellent    maps,    one 


for  the  Old  Testament  and  the  other 
for  the  New  Testament.  These  maps 
are  now  for  sale  in  the  business  depart- 
ment, 408  Templeton  building,  and  can 
be  had  at  the  very  reasonable  figure  of 
$1.75  each.  Should  anyone  care  to 
have  the  maps  together  on  one  roller 
and  cloth,  they  can  be  had  at  $3.00  for 
the  two.  These  prices  do  not  include 
express  charges.  These  maps  have  been 
selected  and  passed  upon  by  the  Board, 
after  giving  the  matter  due  considera- 
tion, and  they  can  be  depended  upon  as 
reliable.  Maps  have  been  purchased  in 
large  quantities  so  as  to  give  the  schools 
the  advantage  of  the  best  possible  rates, 
and  it  is  believed  that  their  use  will  be" 
come  quite  widespread, 

"JUVENILE"     PREMIUMS. 

In  addition  to  the  Stakes  whose  names 
have  been  already  published  the  Hyrum, 
Juab  and  Morgan  will  receive  the  Ten 
Volume  Premium. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


HIGHER  CRITICISM  AND  GOD 

1^    ECENTLY    there   has    been    an 

*_^i      awakened      interest      in      the 

^^1  study  of  the  Bible,  not  for  the 
sake  of  its  spirit  and  teachings,  but  to 
determine  its  authority  and  historical 
reliability,    and    make    it    square    with 


modern  thought  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture. Old-fashioned  believers  in  the 
Bible  are  very  much  out  of  style,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  school  of  Biblical 
criticism.  These  critics  are  explaining 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  not  written  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  accredited,  and  the 
Bible  stories  are  put  on  a  par  with 
Greek  and  Roman  myths, so  that  we  now 


have,  according  to  this  school,  Hebrew 
as  well  as  Greek  myths. 

Out  of  this  effort  to  convert  the  Old 
Testament  into  a  book  of  ancient  He- 
brew myths,  and  to  give  to  it  the  value 
of  a  code  of  morals,  at  the  same  time 
denying  its  literal  truthfulness,  some 
important  confessions  of  doctrine  are 
made  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  have 
long  been  contending  for.  Now  that 
leading  men  are  ready  to  deny  the  lit- 
eral truths  of  its  teachings,  thev  are 
really  admitting  that  its  teachings  are 
exactly  what  they  denied  they  were  a 
generation  ago,  and  what  some  are  de- 
nying they  are  now.     As  an  example  of 
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this  change  in  the  attitude  of  these 
higher  critics,  they  are  now  wilhng  to 
concede  that  the  Bible  teaches  the 
personaHty  of  God,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  His  personality  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  confirmed  in  the  New. 

Professor  Francis  Brown, of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York, 
makes  to  the  teachings  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  on  the  question  of  the  char- 
acter of  God  very  important  conces- 
cessions,  as  will  be  observed  by  his  lan- 
guage given  as  follows: 

What  is  the  test  ot  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
religious  authorit}?  It  can  surely-  be  no  other 
than  the  universal  Christian  test.  If  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God,  so  that 
all  doctrines,  opinions,  rules  and  practices 
which  claim  to  be  of  God  must  conform  to  His 
teachings,  life  and  spirit  in  order  to  establish 
the  claim,  then  the  teachings,  life  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  the  only  touchstone  by  which 
we  can  recognize  the  religious  value  of  the  Old 
Testament,  among  the  rest.  Whatever  accords 
with  the  teachings,  purpose,  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  has  religious  value  for  us.  Whatever 
does  not  accord  with  these  lacks  religious  value 
for  us,  whether  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  in  day  before  yesterday's  sermon 

In  the  field  of  doctrine  we  may  illustrate  the 
matter  by  the  character  of  God  as  shown  in  the 
Old  Testament.  When  we  sum  up  the  impres- 
sions and  teachings  about  the  God  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews, the  general  result  is  very  definite. 
We  find  a  personal  Being,  of  great  majesty, 
dignity  and  power,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
men;  a  Being  of  holiness  and  transcendence;  a 
Being  of  righteousness,  who  promotes  righteous- 
ness in  others  and  punishes  every  breach  of  it, 
whose  government  is  a  moral  government,  and 
from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal;  a 
Being  of  kindness,  tenderness,  and  helpfulness, 
with  gracious  care  for  those  who  confide  in 
Him,  whose  plans  are  at  length  to  be  worked 
out  and  His  desires  realized  in  the  unity  of  men 
under  His  benevolent  sway,  amid  the  exhibition 
of  the  divine  glories  of  righteousness  and  uni- 
versal peace.  With  each  stroke  of  this  drawing 
the  New  Testament  picture  is  in  accord.  To 
this  extent  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  endorse  the  older  revelation. 

These  advocates  of   higher  criticism 


may  still  take  issue  with  us  by  contend- 
ing that  while  the  Bible  teaches  the  per- 
sonality of  God,  it  does  so  not  to  demon- 
strate a  literal  concrete  truth,  but  to 
teach  a  great  moral  principle  by  fable 
and  myth.  The  great  and  important 
question  with  us  is  not  whether  the  Bi- 
ble, taken  literally,  is  altogether  wrong; 
but  whether  the  Bible  does  actually 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of 
God.  All  along  our  opponents  have 
contended  that  it  does  not,  and  now 
that  they  are  treating  the  Bible  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  the  statement  of 
Prof.  Brown  amounts  to  the  fullest  ad- 
mission that  we  have  all  along  been 
right  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  divine 
personality.  Man  was  truly  created  in 
the  image  of  God, and  that  is  not  merely 
a  mythical  concrete  illustration  of  a 
general  abstract  truth. 


Joseph  Jefferson,  asked  by  one  of  his 
little  friends  to  hear  him  recite  his  les- 
son in  ancient  history,  put  this  question: 

"Who  was  Atlas.?" 

"A  giant  who  was  supposed  to  sup- 
port the  world,"  answered  the  child. 

"Oh,  he  supported  the  world,  did  he.'" 

"Yes,  sir.''" 

"Well,  who  supported  Atlas.'" 

The  little  fellow  was  nonplussed  for  a 
moment,  but  after  a  little  thought,  said: 

"I  guess  he  must  have  married  a  rich 
wife." 

"Well,  Johnny,  my  dear,  how  are  you 
getting  on  with  your  French.'" 

"Oh,  very  well,  uncle.  We  translate 
quite  nice,  sensible  sentences  now,  such 
as  'My  uncle  never  allows  my  birthday 
to  pass  without  giving  me  a  nice  present, ' 
or  'It  is  certain  that  my  uncle  will  give 
me  something  quite  splendid  this  time. 


THE  EVENING  TRAINS. 

A  CRADLE  SONG. 


Words  by  J.  H.  Ward. 


Music  by  Edwin  F.  Parry. 
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first  train  leaves  at  six      p.     m.    For  the  land  where  the  poppy  blows;         And 

eight     p.      m.      the       next  tram  starts  For  the     pop      py         land  a  (an  The 

ask       of    Him  who       chil  -  dren  took  In  His  arms      in        kindness        great,       "Take 
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moth     er      dear       is  the  en    -   gin  ■  eer.    And  the       pas   ■  senger    laughs    and        crows, 

summons       clear        falls  on        the     ear,    "All  a    •    board    for  the      sleep-  ing  car!" 

charge,  I      pray,        of  the        trains     each   day      That        leave         at  six      and        eight. 
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The  pal  -  ace      car   is  the       mother's  arms;    The        whistle     a  low,  sweel  strain;  The 

But  what  is  the  fare      to         pop     py  land?      I        hope    it     is     not  too     dear.  The 

Keep        watch  of  the  passengers,     thus      I    pray,  For  to     nie      they      are  most    dear;  And  a 
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passen   ■  gcr  winks  and         nods        and     blinks.    And  goes         to         sleep    on  the       train. 

fare  is      this,       a  hug      and  a      kiss;  And  it's       paid       to  the       en    -     gin     •      eer. 

spe         cial  guard,    O  gra       cious     Lord,  Of  the  gen         tie  en    ■    gin  eer. 
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SOME  OF  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

ANOTHER      CACHE      VALLEY      SUNDAY      SCHOOL. 


I 


N  number  23  of  our  last  volume  we 
gave  illustrations  of  two  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Hyrum 
Stake  of  Zion.  Today  we  print  a  third  one. 
Like  those  formerly  published,  the  photo- 
graph from  which  this  is  copied  was  taken 
by  Mrs.  S.  Richards,  of  Logan.   It  repre- 


five,  of  which  the  third  ward  claims 
two  hundred  and  seven.  Of  this  num- 
ber, nineteen  are  officers  and  teachers, 
who  show  the  very  praiseworthy  aver- 
age attendance  of  sixteen,  or  more  than 
84  per  cent.  It  would  be  highly  gratify- 
ing if  every  Sunday  School  could  truth- 


THIRD  WARD  HYRUM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

sents   the   Sunday  School  of   the  Third 
Ward  of  Hyrum. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  three 
schools  of  Hyrum  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  1902,  was  five  hundred  and  seventy- 


fully  show  such  a  record  of  faithfulness 
and  punctuality  in  its  officers  and  teach- 
ers. The  superintendent  of  the  School 
is  Elder  C.  F.  Olson. 


"UNTER  DEN  LINDEN. 


*Tr*  HROUGH  the  famous  Branden- 

*       berg   gates,  then    a  short  walk, 

^8e»I  brings  this  world-famed  street  of 

Berlin  in  full  view.       Berlin  is  the  capi- 


tal city  of  the  great  German  empire, 
with  its  handsome  residences  and  clean, 
wide  streets.  The  houses  are  all  built 
four  or  five  stories  high  (five  being  the 
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limit),  each  story  made  into  flats,  con- 
taining some  three,  some  five  rooms,  so 
that  according  to  the  size  of  the  flat, 
there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rooms 
in  each  story.  Double  doors  are  used, 
which  open  into  a  main  hall;  thev  are 
self-locking,  and  a  visitor  must  ring  the 
bell,  then  the  owner  (who  can  peep 
through  a  small  glass  aperture  in  the 
door)  can  decide  whether  or  not  to  ad- 
mit him.  So  each  suite  of  rooms  is 
as  private  as  though  in  a  separate 
house. 

The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and 
have  mostly  white  .stone  fronts.  In 
many  the  windows  have  wide  sills,  with 
iron  rails  attached,  where  flowers  and 
plants  are  artistically  arranged,  pre- 
senting a  striking  appearance,  as  though 
they  were  small  hanging  gardens.  The 
effect  is  pleasing  indeed,  but  they  will 
not  supply  the  place  of  the  lawns  and 
gardens  around  each  house,  as  we  have 
them  at  home. 

But  here  are  no  poor  or  squalid  quar- 
ters, either  in  the  heart  of  the  city  or 
in  the  suburbs.  Houses  may  be  old, 
but  they  are  so  solidly  built,  with  iron 
or  zinc  eaves  and  sills,  and  with  slate 
roofs,  that  they  will  be  in  good  repair 
after  the  lapse  of  hundreds  of  years. 
Almost  all  are  oak  grained  inside.  The 
bricks  are  hollow,  havingquite  an  amount 
taken  out  of  the  center.  This  leaves 
them  just  as  durable,  but  much  lighter. 
They  are  used  in  all  the  walls,  both  in- 
side and  out,  also  in  the  ceiling,  so  that 
the  houses  are  fairly  fire  proof,  and 
large  conflagrations  are  unknown. 

The  fire  department  is  often  called 
out,  but  it  is  of  such  ancient  pattern 
that  one  can  scarcely  realize  that  this  is 
the  twentieth  century.  In  America 
one  would  think  it  was  a  relic  of  the 
past,  out  to  show  the  children  the 
fire  apparatus  of  their  forefathers.  The 
ordinary  German  feels  no  alarm,  when 


the  engine  goes  rattling  down  the  street, 
and  one  was  even  seen  with  arms  folded 
complacently  looking  out  of  the  window 
when  the  fire  was  in  the  adjoining 
house. 

There  is  much  to  be  admired  in  this 
great  city.  The  Alexander  Platz,  as  it 
is  called,  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
city's  busy  centers.  A  large  statue  of  a 
noble-looking  woman;  called  the  "Bero- 
lina,"  is  placed  on  a  high  pedestal,  sur- 
mounting a  few  steps,  whereon  the  wearj' 
pedestrian  may  rest,  and  mothers  bring 
their  little  ones  in  the  evening  where 
they  can  play  on  the  ground.  It  is 
about  fi:ty  feet  high.  Immediately  op- 
posite and  facing  the  statue,  across  the 
street,  which  here  is  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  is  a  perfect  little  park, 
with  trees,  lawns,  plots  of  flowers,  walks 
and  shrubbery. 

It  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  so  restful, 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  busy 
thoroughfare.  A  number  of  seats  are 
placed  in  shady  nooks  in  and  around  it, 
where  some  of  the  city's  worn  and 
weary  ones  seek  rest  and  a  view  of  na- 
ture, even  though  the  bustle  still  goes 
on  but  a  short  distance  away.  Six 
streets  branch  ofT  from  the  Platz.  Street 
cars  and  vehicles  of  every  description 
are  hurrying  hither  and  thither.  And 
the  street  cars,  they  are  fine  indeed. 
They  are  longer  than  ordinary,  with 
such  large  panes  of  glass;  in  some  two, 
with  a  small  one,  and  some  three  on  a 
side.  One  can  think  he  is  looking  out 
of  his  own  large  window  at  home. 

"the  linden  tree." 

Slowly  wending  our  way  along  from 
the  Platz,  passing  the  Imperial  Palace, 
the. Town  Hall,  the  Royal  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery  on  one  side,  we  reach  this 
much  noted  street  of  Berlin  "Unter 
Den  Linden,"  so  named  from  the  Linden 
trees  that   grow   on  either   side  of    its 
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walk,  which  is  a  really  fine  promenade. 
Business  goes  on,  the  stores  are  full  of 
life,  yet  in  its  center  is  this  cool  retreat, 
where  people  walk  leisurely  along  or 
sit  betimes  on  the  many  seats  under  the 
Linden's  overhanging  shadows.  On 
one  side  of  the  promenade  is  a  street 
for  those  riding  on  horseback,  while  on 
either  side  are  the  city's  streets  with 
electric  cars  and  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription. 


ing  the  city  gates  the  home  of  the  late 
Prince  Bismarck  is  pointed  out. 

Bismarck's  home. 

A  fountain  plays  in  the  sunshine,  its 
water  rising  and  falling  in  silvery  sprays; 
a  beautiful  flower  garden  is  in  front. 
This  was  the  home  of  this  man  of  iron, 
who  did  so  much  for  Germany. 

One  muses  over  the  fever  and  fret  of 
life,  while  thinking  of  this  great   man; 


UNTER    DEN    LINDEN. 


This  street  is  famous  wherever  Berlin 
is  known.  Its  name  sounds  so  musical 
to  us  that  the  melody  of  "The  Linden 
Tree"  comes  as  we  sit  under  their  spread- 
ing branches  and  we  forget  the  traffic  of 
a  great  city,  while  so  dreaming. 

At  the  entrance  of  "Unter  den  Lin- 
den" is  the  grand  monument  of  Kaiser 
Frederick,  one  of  the  finest  yet  seen;  a 
fitting  and  imposing  piece  of  workman- 
ship, to  adorn  this  spot.     Before  reach- 


made  a  prince  because  of  his  wisdom, 
sagacity,  boldness,  and  what  he  accom- 
plished for  the  German  people.  Raised 
high  on  the  throne  of  ambition,  only  to 
be  laid  aside  as  a  garment  partly  worn, 
when  his  benefactor  ceased  to  be.  What 
must  his  after  life  have  been!  Did  these 
beautiful  surroundings  cool  his  fevered 
brow.'  Did  he  think  that  Hfe  like  the 
fountain,  only  rises  so  high  in  order  to 
tall  again.?      How  that  mighty  will  must 
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have  chafed  under  the  conditions  of  his 
later  hfe!  What  can  be  more  humili- 
ating than  to  be  a  fallen  statesman?  To 
taste  of  power,  to  wield  it,  then  be 
relegated  to  the  ranks,  while  the  world 
looks  on  either  carelessly  or  with  pity. 
Treated  with  indifference  and  coldness 


he  not  raised  up  by  God  in  the  hour  that 
Germany  had  need  of  him?  Only  those 
who  can  read  what  has  been,  what  is, 
and  what  will  be  can  answer. 

Almost  directly  across  the  street  is  the 
handsome  residence  that  was  once  his 
mother's   home.      Here   too,    a    lovely 


PRINCE    BISMAKCK. 


that  eats  away  the  heart  of  a  man  of 
strength  and  integrity.  Yet  the  end 
came  and  at  last  the  troubled  life  is 
over  and  he  sleeps  in  peace  in  Charlot- 
tensburg. 

In  all  the  world  this  self-made  man  is 
admired.     Yet  was  he  self-made?     Was 


fountain  throws  its  spray  heavenward, 
and  the  grounds  look  like  a  little  park, 
all  is  so  beautiful  and  in  such  wonderful 
order. 

A  few  steps  and  the  city  gates  are 
reached.  There  are  five  entrances, 
one  used  by  the  Kaiser  only,  as  he  goes 
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out  from  and  enters  into  the  city.  Two 
soldiers  are  stationed  on  either  side, 
that  no  one  may  pass  that  way.  The 
other  four,  two  on  each  side  of  it,  are  for 
street  cars  and  teams,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  these  are  the  passages  for  pedes- 
trians. This  portal  or  gate  is  about 
one  hundred  feet  high,  closed  on  top, 
and  over  the  center  is  the  chariot,  four 
horses  and  driver,  that  are  so  v/ell 
known  in  history. 

When  Napoleon  invaded  Germany  this 
chariot  and  these  horses  were  facing  out 
of  the  city.  He  took  them  away  to 
France.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870  and  1871,  the  Germans  being  vic- 
torious, brought  back  these  horses, 
when  they  were  placed  coming  into  the 
city,  showing  that  they  had  returned. 

What  a  victory  that  was!  and  here 
it  is  commemorated.  The  gates  are 
known  as  the  Bradenburg  Portal,  and 
looking  through  them  "Unter  den  Lin- 
den" has  a  lovely  appearance.  No  won- 
der the  Germans  are  proud  of  this  portal 
and  this  inviting  street.  The  bridges 
over  the  river  Spree  are  elegant  and 
strongly  built,  also  covered  with  beauti- 
ful statuary.  The  king's  bridge,  and 
castle  bridge  are  the  most  costly  and 
grand,  their  sides  being  nicely  carved 
in  rock,  with  some  characteristics  of 
the  German  people. 

Germany  is  wonderful  for  its  statuary. 
All  over  the  city,  in  all  the  parks,  until 
one  cannot  note  all  their  beauty  while 
passing  along.  Many  artists  must  be 
employed  in  this  line  of  work,  for  more 
of  it  is  done  here  than  almost  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

The  street  cleaning  here  is  also  a 
marked  feature,  employing  a  large  num- 
ber of  men,  the  streets  being  so  very 
wide.  After  they  are  well  sprinkled  in 
the  morning  they  are  then  thoroughly 
scraped  with  wooden  scrapers,  the  refuse 
being  taken  away.     The  streets  are  all 


well  paved,  as  are  also  the  sidewalks,  so 
that  a  few  minutes  after  it  ceases  to 
rain  they  are  dry  and  white.  Many  and 
varied  are  the  street  scenes.  At  all 
hours  of  the  day  the  women  in  great 
numbers  go  out  bare  headed,  with  bask- 
ets on  their  arms  in  which  to  bring 
home  the  family  supplies.  Little  shops 
abound,  and  wagons  with  fruit  stand 
near  many  of  the  street  corners.  For 
the  most  part  the  children  are  bare 
headed,  too,  but  never  the  men.  There 
is  a  wagon  or  cart  which  is  hauled  by 
dogs,  who  are  harnessed  up  like  horses. 
They  deliver  furniture  and  other  large 
articles.  Sometimes  the  spectacle  of  a 
woman  in  between  the  dogs,  dragging 
along  the  load,  is  seen.  I  saw  a  woman 
unloading  a  wagon  of  coal,  standing  up 
in  it  and  shoveling  the  coal  into  a  side- 
walk cellar  hole,  much  the  same  as  they 
are  in  America,  her  baby  was  in  a  bug- 
gy close  up  against  the  building.  Wo- 
men carry  baskets  of  prodigious  size  on 
either  side  of  them,  under  whose  weight 
they  scarcely  can  get  along.  They  bring 
these  baskets  full  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
to  market,  riding  in  a  fourth-class  car, 
where  they  stand  all  the  time  crowded 
in  like  cattle  in  our  country.  It  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  them  in  the  pass- 
ing trains  all  standing  up,  crowding 
around  the  open  space  where  the  win- 
dows are.  Women  are  also  care  takers 
in  the  parks,  trimming  the  shrubs  and 
cleaning  the  grass  and  walks.  Poor 
old  souls  they  are  who  do  this  for  a  live- 
lihood, some  almost  bent  double  with 
age.  Mothers  of  families  no  doubt, 
who  have  done  their  life  work  as  well 
as  they  knew  how,  yet  now  in  the  even- 
ing of  life,  when  strength  is  wasted, 
must  perform  some  kind  of  menial  labor 
that  they  may  live.  Yet  with  all  this 
labor  many  of  them  starve  to  death  an- 
nually in  this  great  city. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 
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HALO  AND  OTHERS. 

CHAPTER  V. 

/«  t/ic  country.  —  Uncle  and  aunt  go  vis- 
iting and  Halo  s  niotlicr  keeps  house. 
— Pay  tithing  butter  and  go  witltout 
for  awhile. — Primary  sentiments. 

Of  all  earth's  affections,  pure,  undefiled, 
Give  me  the  love  of  an  innocent  child. 

When  Lessie  and  Halo  had  been  at 
Uncle  David's  home  for  awhile,  the 
matter  of  a  journey  for  uncle  and  aunt 
was  talked  over.  It  seemed  a  good  time 
for  them  to  leave  home  when  Lessie 
was  there  and  could  look  over  things 
while  they  were  away. 

So  it  was  decided  that  Uncle  David 
and  Aunt  Alice  should  go  and  make  a 
visit  to  some  of  their  relatives  and  also 
attend  to  some  important  business. 

It  would  likely  take  three  or  four 
weeks  to  do  all  they  hoped  to  get  done. 
But  Lessie  promised  to  take  good  care 
of  all  the  children  and  to  see  that  things 
should  go  on  all  right  in  the  country 
home.  There  would  be  four  children 
beside  Halo,  all  older  than  himself — 
Florence,  Louis,  Waldo  and  Eddy. 

They  were  all  good  children,  however, 
and  Lessie  enjoyed  being  there  with 
them  and  helping  them  in  all  their  du- 
ties. 

One  day  she  said  to  them,  "There  are 
so  many  of  us,  and  so  many  ways  in 
which  to  use  butter,  it  seems  about  all 
we  can  do  to  keep   enough  on  hand  to 


last  from  one  time  of  churning  to  an- 
other. When  aunt  and  uncle  are  at 
home,  there  are  still  more  of  us  to  eat. 
And  there  is  something  I  feel  as  though 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  do  with  the 
butter  while  they  are  away.  What  do 
you  think  it  is.''" 

"I  believe  I  know,"  said  Louis  "Isn't 
it  to  finish  paying  the  tithing  butter  for 
the  year." 

"Yes,  Louis,"  answered  Lessie,  "that 
is  just  what  I  would  like  to  do.  Would 
3'ou  all  like  to  help  by  doing  without 
butter  part  of  the  time  until  we  have 
paid  the  tithing  which  is  due?" 

"I  am  willing  to  do  without  butter,  or 
to  eat  very  little  for  awhile,"  said  Flor- 
ence. 

"I  can  stand  it  all  right,  to  do  with- 
out," Louis  said. 

"So  can  I,  if  it  don't  take  too  long," 
was  Waldo's  answer. 

And  Eddy  said  he  could  do  as  the 
others  were  going  to  do,  if  he  had. to. 

"What  do  you  say  about  it,  Halo.'" 
asked  his  mother. 

"I  like  butter,"  said  Halo,  "but  I  can 
eat  what  the  rest  can." 

"You  are  real  good  children,  all  of 
you,"  said  Lessie;  "and  I  do  not  think 
you  will  have  to  do  without  butter  very 
much.  If  we  are  careful  about  using  it, 
perhaps  we  can  have  a  little  for  each 
meal." 

But  one  day  at  dinner,  they  were 
really  without  any  butter  to  put  on  the 
table. 
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"Oh,  it  seems  as  if  there  is  nothing  to 
eat  when  we  have  no  butter!"  said  one 
of  the  children. 

"We  might  go  to  Sister  M.'s  and  bor- 
row a  little,"  said  another. 

"What  were  you  going  to  do  so  that 
we  might  get  the  tithing  butter  paid.''" 
asked  Lessie. 

The  children  looked  at  each  other, 
and  were  all  silent. 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  a  good  sentiment, 
that  you  can  all  learn,"  said  Lessie: 

Eat  bread  without  butter  rather  than  borrow, 
What  you  eat  today  you  can't  have  tomorrow. 

The  children  all  smiled,  and  Halo 
said,  "I'll  say  that  for  my  sentiment  in 
primary  meeting  this  afternoon,  mama." 

"Very  well,"  said  his  mother;  "you 
must  say  it  loud  and  plain,  so  the  child- 
ren can  all  understand  you." 

Dinner  was  eaten  without  any  further 
complaints,  and  afterwards  Lessie  and 
the  children  all  went  to  primary  meet- 
ing. 

Halo  had  sung  his  little  songs,  and 
had  also  recited  in  the  primary  meetings 
where  he  was  then  living,  several  times 
before  that  day. 

He  was  all  ready  when  roll  call  came, 
and  each  child  was  expected  to  give  a 
sentiment.  The  secretary  called  his 
name,  and  he  surprised  everybody,  even 
his  mother,  by  springing  to  his  feet  and 
shouting,  almost  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
the  sentiment  he  had  learned  at  the  din- 
ner table.  No  one  could  help  laughing, 
and  Halo  laughed  with  the  rest,  not 
feeling  hurt  in  the  least.  And  his  small 
contribution  to  the  exercises  of  the 
meeting  passed  not  only  as  a  fine  senti- 
ment, but  also  as  a  good  joke. 

When  meeting  was  out,  Lessie  was 
asked  by  one  of  the  officers  what  part 
Halo  would  like  best  to  take  in  the 
annual  meeting  they  were  preparing  for, 
naming  the  time  when  it  would  be  held. 


"We  shall  return  home  before  that 
time,  I  think,"  Lessie  answered. 

"Oh,  Sister  Ray!"  replied  the  lady, 
"you  go,  if  you  must,  but  we  cannot 
spare  that  sweet  boy!" 

L.  L.  G.  R. 
(to  be  continued.) 

TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

A  Good  Time  on  Christmas.     Lions,  etc.,  in  the 
Mountains. 

COLONIA    ChUICHUPA, 

Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
the  Letter-Box.     We  live  inChuichupa, 
on  the    Sierra  Madre   mountains.     My 
papa  was  called  here  two   years  ago  to 
be  the  Bishop.     We  had  a  nice  time  on 
Christmas,   had  a  dinner  for  everybody 
in  the  schoolhouse.     We  have  a  pretty 
valle}^   It  is  surrounded  by  a  pine  forest. 
There  are  deer,  wild  turkeys,  lions  and 
bears  in   these  mountains.     I  wish  you 
all  a  Happy  New  Year. 
Your  friend, 
Anna  Haws,  aged  1 1  years. 

Has  Every  Number  of  the  "Juvenile  Instructor." 

Hamilton  Fort,  Iron  Co.,  Utah. 
I  shall  be  ten  years  old  in  March.  I 
like  to  read  the  children's  letters  very 
much.  My  father  has  every  number  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  every  day  school, 
and  I  like  school  very  much.  My  teach- 
er is  Miss  Urie  in  every  day  school,  and 
my  Sunday  School  teacher  is  Miss  Ham- 
ilton, and  I  like  them  very  much.  I 
am  a  Mormon  girl. 

Your  new  friend, 

Jean  S.   Urie. 
>• 

A  Broken  Arm. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
I  am  eight  years  old,  and  have  lived  in 
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Utah  two  years  and  six  months.  Two 
weeks  after  we  came  here  I  was  run  over 
by  a  buggy  and  had  my  arm  broken. 
Papa  sent  for  two  Elders  and  they 
blessed  me.  Three  or  four  days  after  I 
was  able  to  use  my  arm  to  work  my 
swing.  I  was  baptized  on  my  birthday, 
October  9,  igo2,  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tabernacle,  by  Elder  Frederick  Mugles- 
ton.  Wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year, 
I  am  your  little  friend, 

Ethel  May  Halton. 

Sad  Holidays.      Good  Sabbath  School  Record. 

Oak  City,  Millard  Co.,  Utah. 
This  winter  we  have  had  very  sad 
holidays  at  our  house.  My  little  sister 
Clara  died  two  days  before  Christmas. 
I  have  four  brothers  and  five  sisters,  but 
one  brother  and  three  sisters  are  dead. 
I  went  to  Sunday  School  every  Sunday 
last  year.  I  like  to  read  the  Juvenile. 
I  am  II  years  old. 

Your  friend, 

Willis  J.  Lyman. 

Playmate  III. 

Turner,  Bannock  Co.,  Idaho. 
I  thought  I  would  write  a  little  letter 
to  the  Letter-Box.  I  am  seven  years 
old.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  district 
school.  My  playmate  has  got  the  scar- 
let fever.  I  hope  she  will  get  well. 
Your. new  iriend, 

Hannah  Gummersal. 

Testifies  that  the  Gospel  is  True. 

Escalante,  Garfield  Co.,  Utah. 

We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  am  much  in- 
terested in  reading  the  letters  in  it.  I 
go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary  and 
like  them.  I  am  in  the  second  inter- 
mediate class  in  Sunday  School.  We 
have  seen  the  sick  healed  through  faith 


in  the  Lord,  and  we  know  the  Gospel  is 
true.     I  am  13  years  old. 

Your  new  friend, 

Myra  Spencer. 
0 

Kicked  by  a  Cow. 

Monroe,  Sevier  Co.,  Utah. 
We  like  Sunday  School  and  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor.  One  of  my  brothers 
died  with  typhoid  pneumonia.  My  Sun- 
day School  teachers'  names  are  Sarah 
Nielson,  Nephi  Bates  and  Lizzie  Magle- 
by.  They  are  good.  One  of  our  cows 
kicked  me  over  and  knocked  me  sense- 
less. We  had  the  Elders  to  administer 
to  me  and  I  soon  got  better.  I  know 
the  Lord  has  answered  my  prayers.  I 
am  1 1  years  old. 

Ethel  Farmer. 

Our  Sunday  School — A  Christmas  Tree. 

We  have  a  very  nice  Sunday  School. 
We  live  seven  miles  from  where  our 
Sunday  School  is  held.  Our  Primary 
officers  got  up  a  Christmas  tree  for  the 
Primary  and  we  had  a  nice  time.  We 
like  to  read  what  is  in  the  Letter-Box. 

Hazel  Shepherd,  10  years  old. 

Sarah  L.  Shepherd,  8  years  old. 

Swallowed  an  Eyelet. 

New  Harmony. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  for  a  long  time 
and  I  thought  I  would  write  tonight.  I 
have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  My 
little  sister  is  eight  years  old,  and, when 
she  was  four  years  old  she  swallowed 
a  shoe  eyelet  and  Dr.  Middleton  cut 
her  windpipe  and  took  it  out.  She 
never  made  a  sound  for  seven  days. 
She  was  just  about  dead,  but  she  got 
well  and  is  growing  fast.  We  came  to 
Utah  when  I  was  two  years  old  and  I 
am  now  fourteen.  I  am  very  glad  we 
came.  I  am  going  to  school  and  am  in 
the  sixth  grade.  Laura  Watts. 


Jewelry 
Repairing 


TyTE  can  make  your  old  Jewelry  New.     Forty  years 
''     experience  enables  us  to  give  you  the  best  work 
at  the  smallest  cost. 


Pin  in  Brooch 15  cents 

Gold  Soldering  Spectacles 55  cents 

Making  Gold  Ring  smaller 25c  to  50c 

Resetting  Stone  in  Ring 15c  to  50c 


26  main  St- 
op. Z.  C.  W.  I. 


John  Daynes  &  Sons. 


tlecuelevs  and 
Opticians. 


SPECIAL    PRICE 
$12.50  = 


This  well-made, 
finely  carved 
and  finished 

GOLDEN 

OAK 
DRESSER 
worth  $32.50 

SPECIAL 
PRICE 

$12.50 

Cash  or  Credit. 


P.  W.  llOSE5'S 


|5C  pySfllTURE  HUD 
GflfiPET  STOHE. 

Bl  ■.  pivat  Sautta  Stvsa* 

Our  Great 

TWO  for  ONE  SALE! 
or  BO  «/o  off. 

We  will  give  you  two  articles  for  one  price  or  one 
article  at  half  price. 

35doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  $1.00,  for BOc 

2B  doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  90c,  for 46c 

20  doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  76c.  foi bV'/sC 

25  doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  50c.  for 25c 

100  doz.  assorted  Neckties,  worth  from  lOc  to  "Be  for 

HALF  PPIOE. 

10  doz.  Ladles'  and  Gents'  Gloves,  worth  26c  to  60c  for 

HALF  PRICE. 

ALL  OVERCOATS  2SYo  OFF. 

We  keep  a  full  line  of  knit  garments  from  90c  to 
$2.00.  Ready  made  clothing  and  suits  made  to  order 
from  the  celebrated  Irovo  cloths  or  eastern  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

CUTLER   BROS.  CO. 

36  Main  Street,     ....    5alt  Lake  City. 


f  i^sva-ms'o  co.mt,\'y£i 

27-29  jC.' 

W  SOOTH     TEMPLE    ST^ 

I  s^MTL.wtcrrrt 


"WELLPiWC" 


JIS\S.fctKfc  rf 


ESTEY  ORGANS 

LEAD    THE    WORLD. 


350,000 
in  Use. 


If  you  need  a  new  Organ  for  your  Meeting- 
House,  Write  us. 

We'll  take  your  old  Organ  in  Exchange  and 
take  the  Balance  in  Easy  Payments. 

SOLD    ONLY    BY 

DAYNES  MUSIC  CO, 

The  Leading  Music   Dealers, 

74  Main  St.     .  Box  D. 

:SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

EVERYTHIKG   KNOWN  IN  IHUSIC. 

FREE    CATALOGUES. 


='-'5l^=»<=%S^«^  - 


CARPETS  AND  DRAPERIES. 

Our  buyer  has  just  returned  from  the  East  where 
he  has  made  some  very  extensive  purchases  in  this 
line  for  the  spring  trade.  We  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  by  mail.     Write  us. 


Ti 


H.  Dinwoodcy  Furniture  Company^ 


Salt  Lake 
City.  Jt  Jt 


The  Shortest  and  Fastest  Line  to  all   Princi- 
pal Utah  Points. 

THE  SHORT  LIHE  TO  THE  PflCIFlC  HORTHWEST. 


=THE    ONLY    LINE    TO    IDAHO,    MONTANA   AND    OREGON- 


Daily  Trains  Each  Way 

BETWEEN 

Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 


6 


T.  M.  SCHUMACHER, 

Acting  Traffic  Manager. 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


D.  S.  SPENCER, 

Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
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The  Latter-day  Saints^ 
University, 

SKLT     I-KFCB     CITY.     UTKH, 

WITH  new  buildings,  fine  equipments,  mod- 
ern methods,  enlarged  faculty,  and  practical 
training  in  scientific,  normal,  classical,  kin- 
dergarten leaching  and  domestic  science 
courses,  aims  to  realize  for  its  patrons  the  best  of 
modern  educational  ideals.  The  instruction  in 
special  branches  such  as  music,  art,  law,  physiol- 
ogy, dressmaking,  cooking  and  the  home  arts,  is 
given  by  actual  practice  under  experienced  spec- 
ialists. The  laboratories  afford  good  facilities  in 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology;  and  the  regular 
class  work  in  languages,  history,  mathematics, 
civics  and  theology  is  of  the  best  quality,  with 
afile  and  progressive  teachers.  The  L.  D.  S. 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  leads  all  others  in  the 
West,  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night.  You 
can  enter  now  for  a  thorough  business  education, 
preparing  you  for  a  position  in  practical  telegra- 
phy (railroad  system),  standard  shorthand  by  a 
new  method,  touch  typewriting  book-keeping 
and  banking.  We  shall  be  gratified  to  have  the 
friends  of  education  visit  the  institution  Inter- 
esting descriptive  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free. 
i.'NeV'classes  organized  after  the  holidays.  Eighth 

^jglaije  graduates  and  others  can  enter  then. 

•V^'riiis  record  of  growth  tells  its  own  story: 

Year  Ending  June,  1900 4H7  Students. 

Year  Knrtlng  June,  1901 566  Students. 

Year  Ending  June,  ITO 1136  Students. 

-     ■    -      "-,of  I  -         ■      • 


'•  t-ti  KS^.Dec.^B,  of  Hresent  Y'ear  1150  Students. 


"BIG  4"  ADVERTISING 
^  ^   COMPANY.  Jt  Jt 
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SIGNS 

All  Sorts 


64   WEST   THIRD    SOUTH 
^     ^     'Phone  I501-k.    J*     J» 


